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DEVERELL. 



CHAPTEE I. 

In a few days at Lillydown, lola seemed to 
have recovered her gladness of heart, and 
much of her former strength. For the pre- 
sent I left her to Herbert, since he knew 
best how to interest her. They had a host of 
subjects on which to converse; a thousand 
hopes, and innumerable plans for the future 
to sketch ; whilst wandering through their old 
haunts, which re-awakened impressions of the 
beautiful spring on which they had first met, 
and watching the deepening tints of an autumn 
unsurpassed for beauty by any in my remem- 
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2 DEVERELL. 

brance. Herbert and lola lived from day to 
day in that state of security in which man 
ventures to indulge on the eve of the accom- 
plishment of some long-contemplated and 
cherished scheme, as if one breath from hea- 
ven could not instantaneously disperse the 
foundations of his joy. 

Herbert looked, spoke, and moved as if 
certain of the future ; but day after day was 
dropping away, the very colours of nature 
changed from hour to hour, the foliage shrank 
and darkened its hue, as though the very life 
was dead within it, and we knew that time 
was passing away rapidly. 

A fortnight soon glided past, and Herbert 
counted the days that were to intervene be- 
tween him and his happiness. At first, lola 
had seemed to rejoice with him, and to look 
forward trustfully ; but I saw her, one night, 
when we three sat in Sunshine Point, listen 
to his joyful words in deep pensiveness ; she 
turned her face, and gazed upon him sorrow- 
fully, with a faint smile upon her lips* She 
did not reply; only taking his hand within 
her own, she shielded it with her golden 
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curls, and I knew that she had pressed it to 
her lips. Some invisible consciousness seemed 
jUy have passed over us, stilling the life of our 
young hearts, a moment before, all joy ; a 
death of anticipations that were then bounding, 
seemed to steal over us. In hushed calnmess, 
dreading to ask, even our own hearts, the 
cause of this sudden silence, we sat and 
watched the rich sunset, falling with glory on 
the scene, wreathing golden circlets on the 
crests of the trees, and making the small 
broken fleecelets that wandered in troops over 
the sky, resemble drifts of rose-leaves sweeping 
over our hearts. 

As the twilight darkened, I saw that Herbert 
had become gloomy and silent; a painful 
anxiety was visible upon his countenance ; but 
dreadii^g the effect of any despondency on 
our parts on lola, I strove to recall him 
from his reverie. He understood me, and we 
endeavoured to converse with cheerfulness; 
but no one that had heard the word and 
laughter that came from us that night, would 
have recognised the perfect realization of joy 
that formerly seemed to have surrounded our 
lola. 
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I did not like to question her lest I should 
alarm her, and because, even in the moments 
of my worst apprehension, I could never have 
conceived how soon our fears were to be 
realized. 

That night, however, I resolved uot to 
retire but to watch at her side. 

When I fancied she was asleep, I extin- 
guished the light and sat in the vnndow 
looking forth on the scene below ; my eyes in- 
voluntarily wandered to the churchyard. I 
strove to riviet them on'other objects, but in 
vain ; they still reverted to the spot lola had 
pointed out, and my heart, in the solitude of 
that hour, boldly fashioned its fear. 

There, where the sunshine had rested, 
where the nightingales would sing, where the 
bleak winds could not blow, a marble form 
lovely as ideal beauty, innocent as a child, 
surrounded by a golden glory, would rest, 

" Aline, why do you weep, and why do you 
watch with me?" said the low voice of my 
sister, after I had been indulging in my grief 
for some time. 

lola was sitting up, and watching me with 
anxiety. 
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Have you not slept, dear lola.** 
No! t caimot sleep; I lie quiet and 
think of Herbert ; and I try to fancy myself 
his wife, but cannot ; then I think of him in 
past times, then Aline—" 

*^ What dearest?" 

"Something — ^a quiet feeling steals over 
my heart, and yet, Aline— and I cannot think 
of anything but of Heaven; something says I 
should be happy there, and yet I am afraid. 
Aline, you will think me very wrong, but I 
weep then as I never wept before." 

" Why do you weep ? " 

** Because I feel as if I must make up my 
mind to resign Herbert, to forget that I was 
to be his wife, and prepare myself to go to 
Heaven." 

*' Oh, my love, do not speak thus, in a short 
fortnight you will be his vdfe." 

She shook her head, and her frame trem- 
bled. 

"Are you ill ? Do you suffer ?" 

^* No, I suffer no pain, only I cannot sleep, 
I feel no strength." 

" Why did you not tell us this ? " 
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'' Because, Aline, it has come so gradually 
upon me, I can hardly say I have felt it ; at 
first my thoughts were so happy, I loved 
to dwell upon them ; now, all I can think of 
is, what would Herbert do if I were to die ? *' 

"Die, oh, my beloved, the treasure of all 
our hearts, you are only unwell, we must take 
notice of your health, you will not die yet." 

" Aline," she said, taking both my hands in 
hers, " I wish to live for Herbert's sake, — ^for 
all your sakes, — ^yet something. tells me it will 
not be for long, — it may be until next Spring, 
— ^but I do entreat you not to alarm Herbert. 
If God wills that I should make him happy 
for a little while, do not damp it by fear about 
me. I should like you to do what you think 
best until our wedding is over; then God 
will give him strength to bear my loss when 
it comes." 

She had spoken seriously and earnestly, as 
I had never heard her speak before; for a 
moment her childlike spirit had soared beyond 
its simple powers and I felt there was truth 
in the prophecy. 

" Now, Aline, come and rest by my side, I 
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shall sleep with my head upon your bosom. 
Talk to me of Herbwt^ poor Herbert** 

I tried to inspire hw with belief in her own 
strength, but it was with a crashed and sor^ 
rowful heart that I laid her within my 
arms, pillowed her head on my breast, mur^ 
mured low words of hope, talked of her 
anticipated wanderings, her return home, and 
lulled her into a sleep at last. But I could 
not close my own eyes. Fears thronged over 
my sool,-r-the irregular beatings of her heart, 
the wild start, the murmurs in her sleep, the 
flushed cheek, all told me that there had been 
something concealed, perhaps long hidden, 
in her frame, which, in her joyousness, her 
delight, her innocent smile, we had over^ 
looked. 

The next morning, without alarming Her- 
bert unnecessarily, I sent him to town with 
directions to send the family physician down 
with all speed. 

I dared not say to him '^ Tell our father to 
be in readiness to come at a moments warn- 
ing," yet my conscience urged me that it must 
be. Herbert scanned my face inquiringly, as 
half fearing to frame his question in words. 
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"Do not be alarmed, Herbert," said I, 
soothingly, " it is my anxiety that she should 
be well before the wedding, then her health 
will be your care." 

He was silent, and went to say farewell to 
lola. 

" Do not be long," she said, looking plead- 
ingly on him. 

** Trust me, my own." 

" Poor Herbert, I know he loves me," said 
lola; and she remained in an attitude of 
touching pensiyeness, watching his retreating 
form. 

We then went for a little walk in the 
grounds. I fancied she was stronger than I 
had seen her for some days; she was more 
full of spirits, but would not linger long on 
any spot. 

" Where do you wish to go," I asked her. 

" To the cascade," she smilingly said. 

We neared the bridge, and stood opposite 
the little nook, shadowed with creepers, where, 
a few years before, she had sat, a thing of life, 
of beauty, of joy ; her guitar at her feet, and 
Neptune at her side. 
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^^ Do you remember this place, and do you 
know why I love it," she said, glancing 
brightly up into my face. 

*' It was there you sat the first time Her- 
bert saw you." 

" Yes, and do you know what I thought as 
I was crossing the bridge." 

" What my love ? " 

" That he was come to marry you." 

"You seemed surprised that he would 
choose our little lola." 

" I never thought anything about it ; but he 
was so good-natured, so kind, just what you 
would fancy a brother to be." 

" And now you must fancy him as a hus- 
band." 

lola laughed. 

"Now let me cross the bridge, and sit 
down there, just one moment." 

And she softly crossed ; but it was not as 
of yore, — ^the contrast between her figure, 
now and then had never struck me so 
forcibly. 

In spite of her infirmity, there had been a 
bounding sort of delight, which carried her 
B 3 
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lightly along, now it was slowly . and timidly 
she advanced and seated herself in her fEiyour^ 
ite spot. 

^^ Neptune is not here, and I am not a 
child as I was then ; I can fancy that I see 
you there, advancing round that point, and 
can remember feeling so uncomfortable as you 
looked at me. Yes, I am changed, Aline, 
much changed since then ; I have lived my 
life and all that was within it too well ; I have 
clung to these flowerets, these walks, these 
meadows, and thought of them when absent, 
as of dear friends ; often, when we were in Lon- 
don, I have lain awake at night, and fancied I 
heard the fluttering of these treeSj the song of 
these birds, and the low rushing of these 
brooks. Now, Aline, I have heard them all 
once again, have seen every spot that was 
dear to me as a child, and now I must try tc 
forget them." 

"And why?" 

" I shall be leaving them soon, you know," 
she answered evasively, " besides I have other 
things now to love — Herbert, and," she added 
smiling, " it is better to think of him than 
trees and flowers." 
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It was with much exertion we waiked hom^ 
and lola fainted in ^^Sanshine Pointy** and 
lay insensible in my arms. In that moment 
of unconsciousness, the pale hues of death on 
her cheeks, I looked on her, as a treasure 
about to be taken from us ; I dared not trust 
my heart to form its murmurs. I held her 
in my arms, gazed upon her face, aU uncon- 
scious and innocent as an infant's, until with 
her faint and sweet smile, and opening lids, 
she announced her return to life. The joy of 
looking into these placid eyes once more, of 
feeling the warm breath and pulse of life re- 
animate her frame, almost overpowered me, 
and it was with diificulty I repressed a wild 
burst of emotion. 

But reason restrained me : I kept her 
within my arms, her little feet supported on a 
chair ; her face nestling close to iny bosom, 
and I whispered to her words of affection and 
hope, such as I knew would please her best. 

Herbert returned — the physician canie, and 
my father also. 

There was a stupor in the house for an 
hour after they arrived. It was a pause when 
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18 DEYERELL. 

the question of the life or death of a loved 
one seemed to be decided upon. I would not 
hear his words. I only stole to Herbert, and 
found him seated alone, buried in deep 
thought; his manner betrayed whither his 
emotion had led him. 

" Dearest Herbert, tell of lola." 

" We are to hope everything." 

^^ Thank God : *' I murmured, clasping my 
hands in gratitude. 

" Yet she should have been taken away 
sooner to a warmer climate." 

" It will not be too late— Herbert, what 
I have suffered." 

" Aline, you love her, you grieve ; but think 
of my love." 

I wrung his hand ; I saw his sorrow in his 
countenance — ^his voice — ^words could have 
faintly told it. 

There was no immediate danger the phy- 
sician had sorrowfully said, as he gazed on 
the fair blossom that we all loved so well. 

We ventured therefore to hope, we chased 
the gloom from our hearts. Every day pre- 
parations for the wedding were making ; each 
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day lola went a shorter walk, and each day 
with more effort. 

Herbert sought to deceive himself. " She 
is better," he said ; " see, she has her own 
colour again/* 

*♦♦♦♦♦ 

There were now no walks — Herbert drove 
her out. The evenings were more and more 
silent. 

* -if- * ♦ * ♦ 

There were but two days before the wed- 
ding. A fairy dress, a bridal wreath, a veil 
had come. It seemed as if St. George had 
exhausted all her ingenuity in the selection of 
what would best become the fragile form of 
our lola. 

She placed the wreath smilingly upon her 
waving curls ; Herbert threw the veil over 
her, and gentle and smiling, vdth a calm look 
of life beaming through the folds of the lace : 
she looked like a fair girl about to retire into 
the seclusion of some abode of peace. 

" Will you have me for your bride ? " she 
said in a joyous tone. 
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He pressed her to his heart — ^lovely, pi&e, 

gentle, young, and good — ^and must it be ? 
# * * * * «- 

One day more. It was only to-morrow. 
How short, yot how long, is that int^ral 
which separates us from a cherished hope of 
happiness. For the last time we sat in Sun- 
shine Point. St. Greorge and my fatlier, Shir- 
ley, Herbert, lola, and myself. We spoke 
of the morrow. 

lola smiled, and lay back in her sofa, her 
head reclined, her long hair surrounding her 
face — now pale and wan. Her hand was 
transparent. Her full eyes were brilliant as 
stars quivering on the edge of a cloud at 
night, veiled as they were by the dark lashes. 

Herbert's heart was too ^uU of his own 
promised delight to speak much, but we all 
conversed as gaily as we could persuade our- 
selves to be. 

Still no laughter, no heart's melody rang 
through that spot where our loved lola's life 
had almost been spent. 

A low vibration seemed to thrill through 
the air and stir it, as the last liquid note of the 
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nightingale quivers upon the silence and 
dies. 

The sun irradiated the room for a few 
moments with a deep blush, but ere we could 
mark where the changing hues had rested, thej 
fled ; and rapidly the sun sank in the hollow, 
and a ridge of black clouds hid it all from our 
sight. 

A lingering group of fleecelets swept by ; 
their wings tipt with rose : 

And a grey light illumined Sunshine Point. 

*iSt alfi ' sXf ^ sSfi 9^ 

^f* •!• •!* •!• •!• 9fm 

With the dawn I was awakened with a 
soft kiss. 

I looked up with a start ; lola bent over 
me. 

*' I wish to be dressed now, quickly, 
dearest" — . 

" It is not 5 o'clock." 

" Aline, do as I ask, I beseech you, and 
take me down to Sunshine Point." 

" My love, and why is this ? " 

'^ Let me see the sun rise there once more. 
Aline ; it cannot be again." 

With what sad trembling — ^with what a 
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nervous hand I dressed her, and with diffi- 
culty, for she was so weak. I begged her to 
lie down and try to sleep. 

'' Dear Aline, do not deny me this one last 
favour. Then you will fetch Herbert." 

" Tell me, my own, my best, do you feel 
ill?" 

" I am not well." 

I did all she wished. I had her carried 
and laid upon her couch. I knelt beside her« 
She whispered, 

" This was to have been my wedding-day." 

" And it will be." 

" No, my sister ; bring Herbert to me 
first, then my father." 

Herbert stood by her side. Who could 
doubt the meaning of all this preparation ? 

" My love," she whispered, '^ have courage 
to hear my words — ^we must part to-day." 

The memory of that scene is not a thing of 
the past. It stands before me like a panorama 
of to-day, moving before me with vivid dis- 
tinctness. I see that little chamber where 
we had all assembled that morning; two 
forms are kneeling, they are my father and 
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Herbert; others are near, motionless ^nd 
silent. I held* my father's voice, and behold 
a soft white hand placed upon his head, and a 
pleading tone intreats him to calm his grief, 
that she is going to our niother. And I see 
lola with a faint smile on. her lips lay her 
head on Herbert's bosom, and beseech him 
to forget her until they meet in Heaven ; my 
own name is softly murmured in a low voice, 
and stealing to her side I receive her blessing 
first, and then I hear a low adieu to all as 
they bend over her for the last time. They 
pass, and along with them a dark form that 
was hateful to me, trembles with its suppressed 
grief as it brushes past, and turns a lingering 
look on our fading flower. 

I know that we three, who love her so 
well, are near, that one after another she 
smiles upon us ; then softly sinks upon Her- 
bert's bosom, and looks and speaks no more. 

I know then that aa instant passes, and 

wild sobs break the dull silence, and we give 

way at length to our hearts' sorrow. 

* * * * * ♦ 

Sadly rose the sun, and threw its golden 
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light iato that chamber, now Simshine Powt 
no longer. A circle of hushed .and half 
broken hearts and kneeling figures, still pros- 
trate in their sil^it grief received its glory ; a 
marble form, with a living smile upon its 
Ups, a blessing for all, had yielded its spirit. 
Yes, lola, our loved one, slept — ^no wak- 
ing, no unveiling of those trusting eyes» no 
sound of those sweet but ever tremulous 
accents ; and the sun fell upon her innocent 
features, so still in death, and wreathed its 

rosy hues over her brow. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ * * • 

It was sad to hear the gay approach of 
those unconscious of what had happened, who 
came to rejoice with our joy ; and sadder still 
to hear the retreating sound of their departiu^ 
which told all so well. At length the morning 
passed, and silence reigned throughout, and all 
around. 

Who shall paint the inward agony that 
crushed one heart that day ? I dare not think 
of it. 

Herbert knelt by the side of the couch, and 
would not quit it. Once when he had suffered 
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the cold hand to pass from within his own, 
I saw the golden circlet that was to have 
adorned her hand for life, now twining round 
the marble finger. 

His grief is too sacred a thing to tell. — It 
was a thing of years. 

4: He H: 4: 4: <: # 

We laid her where she wished to rest, we 
placed her where the earliest sunlight would 
gild her grave, and turned and left all earthly 
trace of lola. 

Flowers ever bloom around her ; his hand 
tends them ever. 

lillydown i^ abandoned to Herbert 
Sunshine Point remains as it was then. 
The very flowers that were near her on that 
day, withered, almost mouldering to dust, are 
there. He alone visits the spot Sometimes 
I have ventured there. The harp recalls the 
form we loved, and I fancy as I gaze that 
I hear a ringing laugh — ^a happy voice. 
But the ringing laugh is for ever silent 
lola, the charm of our hearts, had passed 
from amongst us. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

No sorrow, no loss in this life, has been to 
me what the death of Tola was. I could 
have related a hundred things at that time. 
I could have told of sufferings, of consulta- 
tions, of alternate hopes and fears, but what 
would the reader gain? I have related 
briefly, how and when she left us, in the 
loveliness and zenith of her beauty ; and when 
time, that should have softened my grief, 
found me mourning her. my heart still vacant, 
her place unfilled, I knew how deeply her 
innocence, and the sweetness of her character 
had twined round our hearts. * 
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I can say with truth that I never saw my 
father smile but twice after lola's death, and 
once was when— but I will not anticipate, 
nor permit a sound of joy to sweep, even in 
memory, so near her peaceful departure. He 
had already abundance of sorrow in his heart, 
and this came to crown the whole. 

Herbert, none of us saw for some time. No 
one intruded upon his solitude. In after 
years when I have looked upon his counte- 
nance, and seen the inward, ever inward, 
glancing of his eye, and his devotedness to 
her memory, his disinterestedness to my 
father, I have known what a noble heart 
was that she had won. A kind of pensive 
cheerfulness had usurped the place of his 
natural buoyancy, that tenderness of manner 
with which he had ever treated his young 
bride, never deserted him. His grief was a 
thing scarcely ever spoken of. To the world 
he appeared a pleasant companion. He could 
not bear that the cold eye of curiosity should 
search the depths of his heart. 

We spoke of her sometimes, but it was 
rarely. 
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A few words uttered on some beautiful 
evening, when some sky, some sunset, recalled 
her to our memory more vividly than usual, 
would suffice to pale his manly countenance, 
and a suppressed sigh, followed by a deep 
silence, proclaimed the sincerity of that grief, 
which, although robbed by time of its in- 
tensity was never wholly quenched. 

Even the proud spirit of St. Greorge 
seemed humbled and subdued by the sorrow, 
that had for the time obliterated all other 
consciousness from our hearts; her maimer 
to my father was marked by a gentleness 
which, however unnatural to her, yet seemed 
to ennoble her majestic beauty more than 
ever. 

Lord Malvern, however, appeared now to 
shun his home, and more and more rarely 
met his wife. The disunion of heart that 
existed in that household was rapidly gaining 
strength. But I must turn for a while to 
Shirley from whom I had been so long se- 
parated, and between whom and myself there 
existed a return g£ that reserve which had 
in our earlier intercourse so much pained 
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me. I began indeed to imagine that the 
hope I entertained of penetrating into the 
mystery of his heart, would never be realized 
since it seemed that every fresh attempt 
only seemed still further to baffle toe. Oc- 
cupied at first with my grief for lola, I 
scarcely noticed these things, but when the 
first shock had passed, the need of some one 
to console in that house of affliction, began to 
make itself felt. True it was, occasionally, 
he entered into my feelings, and I strove to 
banish my grief, but in general he seemed as 
much occupied with his own thoughts as I 
was with mine. I felt there was something 
on his mind which he hesitated to reveal to 
me, and was more grieved by his silence 
than I could have been by the most serious 
feproof. Men are seldom frank to women ; 
coiiscious of their powei^ of penetration, they 
deek to wrap themselves in a dense armour 
of incomprehensibility, shun all opportunity 
of explanation, forgetting how hazardous this 
idolution is to the future continuance, whether 
it be of friendship or love. 

Men, when they give full scope to some 
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strong impulse of their nature, seldom reflect, 
as women do, upon the ultimate consequence 
of their conduct. They live for the present, 
desire present gratification, and care less for 
the future than women do. Perhaps, in loye, 
because it is not so much an essential of their 
life and nature. It is a thread inwoven 
with a thousand others in the tapestry that 
obscures what is to come. Women blend 
love with every passing moment, and do not 
shake it off when youth is passed ; with every 
stage of life it becomes more spiritualized, 
more self-sacrificing. Having lost the beauty 
of form which, perhaps, awakened the love of 
another, they seek to compensate for it by the 
beauty of the mind, shown in a thousand ways 
of which man could form no conception. 
With her, love merges into the friend, the 
friend into the companion, who softens with 
inexhaustible gentleness, the infirmities of Ufe, 
the sufferings of old age. 

Men are capable of strong and powerful 
affection ; but rarely is one found who com^ 
prehends the delicacies and intricacies of love, 
or how much it depends for support on the 
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constant fulfilment of those trifling acts which 
perhaps, first called it into existence. 

When there is a mystery in our own hearts, 
we feel as if we had less right to penetrate 
into the minds of others. I avoided all oppor- 
tunity of explanation with Shirley ; and al- 
most, at times, resolved to permit matters to 
take their course, and trust to events to work 
out our fate. 

This was the effect of extreme depression, 
produced by the loss of my sister. Strong 
emotions leave the heart exhausted of its 
impulse, and suffer no creative power to enter 
in. I could frame no hopes, and never strove 
to look beyond the morrow, being content to 
fritter away each day like that which had pre- 
ceded it, in reflections and often in silence, 
despising opportunities for the enjoyment of 
life which never occur twice, repining at the 
flight of days that brought me none of that 
happiness which I had so often hoped to 
realize in marriage; and, not remembering 
that it might have been all, and more than 
I desired, but for the stubborn pride of one 
and the want of confidence on my own part, 
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Although I knew it not, in these moments 
of discontent, my fate was, by no means, 
decided. 

From the further side of the world, the 
space was lessening between me and the 
accomplishment of my destiny. 

Fortunately for us we cannot see the events 
that lie coiled up in the future. Perhaps no 
one looking upon us would have dreamt that, 
between Shirley and myself there existed any- 
thing but the most boundless love. We were 
when together, cheerful, his manner had not 
lost anything of its devotion; yet there was 
that also, at times, which the "eye of a wife 
alone can discern, an avoidance of all allusion 
to our own hearts. Each kept the feelings 
dosely shut up within. A sanctuary into 
which no eye could penetrate. 

This, to one so sensitive as myself, who 
depended so much for my happiness upon my 
husband, who realized my every hope of life 
in the condition of his mind towards me, who 
hung upon his smile a^ the one reward of 
each day, whose approbation of all the world 
I valued, was sufficient to awaken a thousand 
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alarms, and furnish matter for a thousand 
reflections. 

Had I been one who loved the world, its 
pleasures and gaieties, — ^who had not been so 
long accustomed to derive her pleasure from 
within her own heart, — I should have been 
less observant, and perhaps happier ; and yet 
I was as happy as I deserved to be. I looked 
back ; and, following the course of my cares, 
traced one current that poisoned it. We 
must not expect, even in this world, to escape 
the results which flow from the commission of 
sin, whether trivial or heinous. My philo- 
sophy numbers amongst its beliefs the convic- 
tion that, to whatever pinnacle of prosperity 
those who have acquired their wealth by ques- 
tionable means, those who have sinned in 
secret, who have committed acts of guilt 
unseen by the eye of the world, may arrive, 
y^t, even amidst the grandeur of their exist- 
ence, there are moments when the voice of 
conscience rises above all the sounds of joy 
by which they may be surrounded, and poisons 
that tranquillity which the world supposes 
them to enjoy. 
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As for me I had a constant punishment in 
my hearty and the fruit of deception was 
never better exemplified than in my own case. 
Each day's perseverance rendered it more 
hard to bear, and more difficult to cast off*. 
Strange then the refusal or fear of giving 
utterance to a few simple words should have 
so influenced my fate. 

The more silent I became, the more reserved 
was my husband. Gradually he became sad 
and melancholy, and remained more at home 
with me. One night we sat in our drawing- 
room, the scene of so many happy hours, but 
in deep silence. The fire blazed cheerfully 
and illumined our countenance at fitful 
intervals, diffusing a cheerfulness around 
that seemed to cast a reproach upon our 
gloom, and endeavour to recall us to better 
feelings. There are moments when our re- 
bellious pride and discontent suddenly dissolve 
as it were in our hearts ; when we determine 
to overcome them, and ere the resolve has 
been framed, feel elevated and spiritualized. 
With a sudden movement I rose from n^y 
seat, approached Shirley, and sat close to 
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him as if he had been only awaiting some 
token that he was not indifferent to me ; my 
husband folded me to his hearty we were never 
intended long to cherish doubts of each other. 
" Aline, do you love me ? " he asked. 
" With my whole soul ! Shirley." 
**I know it, dearest; I feel it when I 
think of, and look at you ; yet I am but 
human, and much as I love and trust you, 
and feel a proud admiration for your 
character; yet, while my reason repels all 
doubts, my fancy occasionally leads me into 
sorrowful reflections." 

Never to doubt my love, Shirley ? " 
I must tell you more before I reply to 
your question. You will understand what 
I am about to say, because you know Lady 
Malvern. I avoid her society as much as 
possible, but she seeks me on every occasion. 
Her conversation is ever upon you, upon your 
virtues, your beauty, and your worth. But 
she contrives to weave into her discourse a 
web so fine that it is impossible to seize it, 
which infuses doubts, and with any one else 
would raise strange suspicions. I cannot but 
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perceive that she dislikes you, and for what 
renders it impossible for me to conceive." 

'^ She has a bad heart/* I said, '^ and loves 
no one/' 

" She laughingly told me to beware of the 
captivation of Lord Travers, for old lovers 
often revived into new/' 

" Lord Travers/' I repeated, suddenly re- 
collecting his former declaration; and that, 
with that fact also, Shirley was unacquainted, 
and relieved at the same time from my fears 
lest St. George should have alluded to my 
oppressive secret. 

" It is most unaccountable, since—" 

"You knew him formerly/' interrupted 
Lord Mansfield. 

" Yes, Shirley, I confess I did, and that I 
have omitted to confide to you the fact that 
he made me an offer of his hand." 

" That will account for many of St. George's 
allusions," he replied gravely, "I am sorry 
that I had it not in my power to appear to 
be acquainted with that circumstance." 

" I should, I am aware, have told you of it 
long since^ but amongst so many other con- 
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siderations, it escaped my recollection. I will 
now fetch you copies of the letters he sent me, 
together with my reply, and these will, per- 
haps, account for a portion of St. George's 
dislike." 

I fortunately still retained those documents, 
and brought them to him. He read them 
attentively, smiled at my reply to Lord 
Travers, and seemed so relieved of a weight 
from his heart, that he was Shirley of the 
old time once more, and assuring me of his 
implicit trust for the future — ^said : 

" We will be very happy, henceforth." 

Such were th^ words that fell on my ear, 
as if from the depth of the future no shadow 
was to slant across our path — ^when the sun 
set, or was overspread by clouds. Hence- 
forth our domestic horizon was to be clear, 
calm, and bright. I know now it might have 
been so — I felt he would have forgiven all 
tken^ but now — This fear told me in after- 
times how little I knew the human heart, or, 
at all events, that one, whose impulses con- 
stituted to me the heart of all mankind. 

"Dearest," he whispered, "I have not 
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sought of late to awaken many smiles in you, 
for I well knew they would have been given 
in mockery. You think me, I know, cold 
and stem at times, because I cannot, as others, 
give to my habitual demeanour, the inward 
expression of my heart, or clothe my words in 
gentleness. We shall see what can be done 
for the future, meanwhile there is one thing 
I wish were possible." 

" And what is it. Shirley ? " 

"That you could cease to visit at Lady 
Malvern's." 

" But my father ! " 

" I know, love ; that is why I pronounced 
it beforehand an impossibility. My reasons 
are forcible ; but perhaps before long it will 
become a step absolutely necessary." 

I looked up into his face to read his reason. 
The same suspicion had kindled in his heart 
with respect to St. George. 

" Her career in London has been an extra- 
ordinary one. Every one is fascinated with 
her, looks up to and admires her. They are 
deluded into the belief also that she is above 
frailties and petty intrigues. She is, however. 
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a polished and consummate hypocrite. I 
imagined I read in her conduct a deep and 
dark purpose. But it will be necessary if we 
discover such to be the case, to endeavour, 
for your father's sake, to prevent it" 

" Do you allude to any person in par- 
ticular ? " 

"Yes, Aline; and I fear she only made 
use of your name to throw me off my guard, 
for I have a cool and penetrating judgment 
in matters foreign to love, and can understand 
the motives of others at a glapce. It is for- 
tunate your father finds a resource in other 
pursuits." 

" They are not his choice or taste, but he 
has nothing to occupy him now since poor 
lola's death." 

. The very sound of her name, with its melan- 
choly plaintiveness, drove all thoughts of other 
subjects far from me. 

" Do not weep, my poor child," said Shirley, 
*' lola is happy and at rest." 

Still the memory of her sunny looks and 
joyous tones, hushed and hidden from us ; her 
spirit wandering in the unseen eternal home, 
c 2 
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God protecting her wherever she was, woke 
associations which brought a flood of melan* 
choly recollections. 

That evening, when we poured forth our 
hearts to one another, under the influence of 
deep love and mutual trust, was in spite of its 
hallowed but painful memories, one of the 
happiest of my life, I mark it now because 
it stands as it were on the border of a dark- 
ened space in the past, when for a while, love, 
fear, hope, delight, horror mingled in our 
hearts, when our clearness of vision was ob- 
scured, when we saw only from hour to hour, 
when my brain seemed almost to refuse its 
reflective office in the whirl and confusion of 
events by which I was surrounded. 

Horace, whom I had not seen for a long 
while, not since that landmark on the slope of 
time ever present, standing with its ghostly 
purity, reminding me of her, came in the 
course of the evening. We could not but 
mention one so loved now. But before we 
parted, I read in the resigned but hopeful 
glance of his eyes, that a gentle confidence in 
the future had stilled the wild and impetuous 
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throbbing of his soul. Shirley's manner pro- 
claimed far more than words could have done, 
how highly he esteemed him^ and I had every 
hope of beholding one of the dearest iriends 
I honoured happy. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

One moriiing, having no particular occupation 
at home, I resolved to drive to my father's 
to spend it with him. I accordingly proceeded 
thither ; but on arriving, found that he had 
already gone out. The hour was an early 
one ; but as my father was expected home 
shortly, I went up into St. Greorge's boudoir, 
expecting to find her alone. As I approached, 
however, the voices of two persons engaged 
in eager colloquy attracted my attention ; and 
on knocking and entering, to my astonishment 
I discovered Lady Malvern in a state of agita- 
tion, which bore too strong a resemblance to 
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real grief to be mistaken. Sbe was dressed 
with the greatest negligence; her long hair 
floated carelessly round her shoulders as if 
she had dismissed her maid in the act of 
dressing, her countenance was pale as marble, 
her eyes bore the traces of weeping. Near 
the door sat a dark, coarse-^featured woman, 
whose countenance seemed familiar to me, 
and flashed before me as an indistinct phantom, 
disentangling itself slowly from the past. I 
could not tell where I had met her, nor when ; 
but my eyes fixed themselves on her counte* 
nance at frequent intervals. 

St. Greorge was surprised, annoyed, and 
uneasy* 

" Go," she whispered to the woman ; " I 
will send for you again." 

*' Do not let me interrupt your interview ; 
I came to wait for my father." 

** It does not matter." She was impatiently 
motioning the woman away. "One hour, 
two hours, hence, will do." 

Pale and subdued, St. George, much as she 
strove to hide her emotion, fell back upon her 
couch. 
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** Are you ill, St George?" 

** No perfectly well," and she drank down 
a glass of water ; but the hand that held it 
was white and trembling. 

'* Let me ring for your maid ; I will read 
until you are dressed." 

** No, let no one come here." 

And she threw back her hair, and reclining 
upon the sofa, with those long ringlets sweep- 
ing round her snowy shoulders, they seemed 
like dark snakes winding over an alabaster 
monument. 

"Come, St George, let me assist you to 
dress." 

'* Presently, — ^be silent, I beseech you." 

She was not one to speak of grief, what- 
ever it might be ; and it must be some power* 
ful passion to convulse her frame thus. Her 
large dark eye, closed for a moment, would 
suddenly dilate, and then over its magnificent 
expanse a tear swelled without falling, until 
the eye glistened like a star in the lake; 
the long lashes received it. I watched her in 
silence. Her sorrow moved me with com- 
passion. A woman in grief, no matter how 
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she had wronged me, was a spectacle I could 
not watch unmoved. 

" St. Greorge, can I do anything for you," I 
at length, said. 

" No, Aline, you have come here and seen 
me under the influence of feelings which you 
cannot, and never will understand. They are 
awakened by circumstances of which you know 
nothing, and which concern you not. I have 
betrayed too much not to let you know that they 
are bitter. I ask your silence, — ^nothing more." 
If they concern us not you need not fear." 
I see your allusions. Aline, they hdong to 
the PAST ; that should be buried for ever, and 
I would it were ! " 

For an instant, or more, the proud dignity 
of her nature had succumbed to her violent 
sorrow. I saw it returning. 

" You have seen me as none in this world 
have seen me moved. Not even my mother, 
said St. Greorge, but it was nothing, a mo- 
mentary pang, a foolish memory which I can 
cast from me as readily as a friend I have 
learnt to despise. Come, where are you 
going, and why this early visit ? " 
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Smiling with white lips that refused to 
second her endeavour^ she sought to recall 
the beauty of her countenance, its colour, its 
softly blended hue. But her features only 
slowly lost their ashy shade, and the filled eye 
that rolled inwardly, to feed on her heart, 
told that another, and a more powerful pas- 
sion preyed within, and that the words which 
fell from her lips were truly mechanical. 

^* How is my father ? " 

** Oh, I have not had the pleasure of seeing 
his lordship these three days. He was well 
then ; troubled with his customary lowness of 
spirits, — a thing that wearies me." 

" He has some cause. Lady Malvern." 

'* Yes, I know, poor little lola's death op- 
presses him, — ^he misses her sadly." 

And her colour fled again at the mention 
of that name. 

" You know. Aline, she continued, it is im- 
possible, to keep up an intimate acquaintance 
with all our friends, and remain at home at 
the same time. I know not how it is ; but I 
really have not leisure enough in the day. I 
have a hundred engagements still unfulfilled, 
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every one of which will bring me into dread- 
ful disgrace, unless I get free of them. When 
I go into the country, I can play the amiable 
wife, and devote myself to the agreeable 
society of my husband." 

I saw all this was but affected mirth, that 
there was an effort in each word she uttered, 
and that she would have given the world to 
be alone. I scarcely knew how to act. 

" Do you go to the fete to-morrow ? " 

" No, I think not, I dread the heat." 

That was not her motive, I perceived by 
her manner. 

" I understood you had made up a party 
expressly to go," I said, and that Lady and 
Lord Travers were to accompany you." 

" Yes, I know we had, but the weather is 
too oppressive. However, we shall judge 
better to-morrow. Do you go ? " 

" If I do, it will be solely to please Shirley. 
My heart is little disposed for such scenes." 

** You must learn to forget more readily." 
She said seriously, " It is a lesson you will 
need some day." 

And, for an instant, she turned upon me a 
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look, sorrowful, remorseful, but which I could 
not, knew not how to apply. 

"Our heart was not given us to beat so 
wildly at every cross, every difficulty, of life,** 
exclaimed she, "what we suffer to-day we 
must forget to-morrow." 

** If possible," said I. 

"We never seek to make it possible,'* 
returned St Greorge : " we do not know the 
power of our reason or our understanding, 
because we never put them to the proof. 
The moment a disappointment comes, we 
yield our energies, sink down, suffer the body 
to waste, and be subdued. But let the 
strong will exert its power. Let us rise and 
fling the oppression from our hearts, cast it 
out, force ourselves to take another thought, 
and we then forget." 

" Or appear to ; — which ?" I asked. 

" No matter ; we do to a certain extent 
become oblivious of the past; continual brood- 
ing increases our sorrow, shows it daily a 
thousand new lights ; we by degrees allow it to 
absorb all our thinking faculties ; what wonder 
then that we sink under it, grow weak and 
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suflfer. Whatever comes let us meet it bravely. 
If it is to be, it will be, and when gone it has 
been. Let it pass ; should the storm of to- 
day prevent the sun from shining to-morrow ? 
Cut down a tree, will it not sprout afresh ? 
mow the grass, will it not be ready for the scythe 
once more ? We give a second life to every 
thing but the heart ; we think because it has 
been once crushed, broken, humbled, sub- 
dued, it must sink like a guilty thing into 
its rest, and be dead to all vital influence* 
AHne, believe me, we make our sorrows in 
this life a thousand times more poignant than 
they are." 

^' Our natures are not all alike ; some en- 
dure when others perish/' 

** Absurd ! suffering should not, could not 
kill a mind unless it willingly gives itself to its 
influence. But on what wild theme have we 
been musing ; I must dress and breakfitot." 

" What, have you not yet breakfasted ? " 

" No — I was not well. Don't go away ; 
stay with me." 

It was the first time she had ever asked or 
sought to detain me near her. This day she 
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was wholly different in manner and conversa- 
tion from what I had ever seen her before. 
When she had completed her morning toilette^ 
and was engaged in languidly taking break* 
fast, her beauty seemed to return, and the 
influence of her every day manner returned 
also, but not so strongly as usual. I parti- 
cularly observed that, when hearing I was 
there, my father came into the boudoir, she 
held out her hand, and welcomed him with a 
smile. 

His look expressed his surprise, and the 
manner in which her salutation was returned 
proclaimed that his love had survived her 
continual round of frivolous dissipation, her 
separation from himself, her attachment to 
the society of others. With gentle words and 
smiles she strove to reawaken her former em- 
pire, it seemed, over his heart, which she still 
wished to maintain. Although in return for 
his devotion, she had no affection to bestow 
upon him. 

While we sat, conversing thus, a servant 
entered with a small note on a salver, and 
presented it to St. George. She eagerly 
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scanned the direction, and then put the letter 
ixi her pocket. 

My father glanced at her countenance. 
His look was one of painful surprise at the 
eagerness she had almost involuntarily dis- 
played. 

There is some difficulty in relating these 
memoirs, since I can only describe such events 
as passed before my own eyes, I could 
have procured abundance of information at 
second hand had I chosen to seek it ; but I 
have always been withheld by a delicacy 
which refused to allow me to pry into the 
motives of others, and compelled me therefore 
to be content vnth what has been enacted in 
my presence, drawing my conclusion from 
that alone, and knowing little further. My 
powers of judgment, however, were becoming 
more mature ; and my strong confidence in 
human nature having been shaken by long 
sojourn amongst those who seemed to despise 
all rules but their own crude impulses, I was 
a little better prepared to judge persons as 
they really stood before me, a mixture of 
good and evil ; some in which the utmost 
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elevation of thought and principle prevailed, 
others under the sway of lower passions ; but 
all vdth some weakness which was open to 
attack. I had inherited my strong fiuth in 
human nature, and Heaven forbid that I 
should ever lose it, from my father. I trusted 
resolutely, firmly until facts shook my belief. 
Through life the same willingness to give 
others credit for the best motives has sustained 
me, prevented me from judging too harshly, 
from hasty condemnations, from visiting the 
errors of others with too strong a punishment 
But although this still remained to me, my 
implicit belief in goodness which admitted no 
evil, and which was a youthful creation of my 
mind had undergone considerable modifica* 
tion. Therefore it was that I watched St. 
Greorge*s actions, looks, and words, ih&t 
I might trace them back to their true 
origin, ascribe to them their real motives, 
and thus prevent her consummating any 
plan, militating against my father s interest 
or honour. 

In spite, therefore, of her assurance to the 
contrary, I felt thoroughly convinced, in my 
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own mind, that the scene of the morning, the 
agitation in which I had found her, was the 
result of some actually existing influence, and 
not a mere reflection from the past. Memories 
of things buried from our sight, unlinked save 
by our hearts with the present, disunited 
from the material chain, are less potent in 
their operation. 

The tear in an eye seldom dimmed, the 
trembling lip, the pallor of the face, the 
frame shaken by excitement, belonged to some 
thing in progress of enaction. It could not 
be for to-day, for we remained at home all 
the morning, drove out with her in the after- 
noon, and she made no effort to leave us, but 
seemed to abandon herself to a quiet, per- 
fectly out of keeping with her taste and 
habits. 

Had St. George possessed a more feeUng 
heart, burdened as it was with the recollec- 
tion of the wrongs she had committed against 
many, it would have been perfectly impos- 
sible for her to have assumed the engaging 
manner she displayed towards my father and 
myself. 
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If, at times, a womanly softness chastened 
the darkness of her youthful passions, now 
subdued, since they had reached their cul- 
minating point, it was quickly banished. It 
came like dew for a moment, but the scorch- 
ing bed on which it fell withered it instan- 
taneously, and prevented the possibility of 
its being blended with the impulses of her 
heart, so as to become a principle of action. 

Between twenty and thirty women generally 
form their character for good or evil. It 
was not difficult to say to which St. George's 
fate pointed. All the force of an unbridled 
heart, powerful passions never sought to be 
regulated, impulses perfectly undisciplined, 
reason excited only to work out plans for 
herself, understanding powerful and misdi- 
rected, a soul imsunned by religion, sustained 
by no pure faith, all these influences had 
swept her forward, in a career of vanity and 
ambition. 

When young she could never, in sketching 
her future, have dared to hope that the proud 
aim of her soul could have been so speedily 
realised. Her mother had planned for her 
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a wealthy alliance, and would have been sa* 
tisfied to have seen her in such a position ; 
but St. George scorned the idea of wealth 
iinallied to distinction. Her own energy, skill, 
and genius, a mind stored with valuable 
kijowledge, adapting its powers to the capacity 
of every one she met, had acquired for her 
what she could never have anticipated desti- 
tute of her magnificent attractions, intellec* 
tual and physical. 

It is my belief that at one period of her 
life she entertained no abhorrence of crime, 
and that she would have been led into 
its commission with ease had not her vanity 
restrained her. She felt that to overstep 
given limits was wilfully to lose her position 
in society, and she had besides nothing to 
gain by a change. No alteration could have 
bestowed upon her more liberty than she al- 
ready enjoyed ; for my father too proud to 
seek to gain a heart so obviously closed against 
him, so long as her conduct, and its extreme 
propriety was never questioned, was content 
to allow unlimited jfreedom of action. I had 
no fear, therefore, that she would be betrayed 
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into overstepping any conventional rules» or 
those boundaries laid down by virtue and 
society, for the limits of a woman*8 freedom, 
although, I confess, the strange mystery of 
some of her acts puzzled me extremely. 

That Lord Henry Travers had succumbed 
to the power of her beauty was evident 
Whatever may have been his motive in so 
doing it was manifest she had awakened his 
affection. For her sake he had abandoned 
his favourite haunts, renounced his question- 
able acquaintances, and had lost something of 
the dissipated appearance which had surprised 
me so much on meeting him again. St. George 
gloried in the change, marked his pale coun- 
tenance with triumph, and looked compla- 
cently upon his evident devotion. 

There had been a time when he had rejected 
the offer of her love, and had listened coldly 
to those bursts of eloquence of which a woman, 
roused to the height of passion, is capable. 

This affair was subject to those quiet and 
imperceptible progresses, which scarcely any 
one but those immediately concerned, observe. 
People perceive changes, and little minute 
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oc<5urrences that take place, but are often 
deceived by the behaviour of the actors them- 
selves. 

No one could be more circumspect than 
St. George, or affect a greater innocence of 
motive. Lord Henry Travers was reputed to 
be the friend of her husband. She contrived 
by an affectation of innocence and candour to 
throw every one off their guard, openly pro- 
fessed her friendship for Lord Travers, de- 
clared that, equally with her husband, she 
admired his talents, and regretted that a man 
possessing such capabilities should be suffered 
to fritter away his life amongst the jfrequenters 
of Tattersall's or Crockford's. It was purely 
to oblige Lord Malvern that she consented to 
receive him as her guest, since his whole 
appearance was enough to shock her suscep- 
tibilities. 

And the world believed all this : those so 
prone to scandalize when there is no cause, 
to impute motives to the most innocent, to 
throw stains on the purest character, to turn 
away from converse with the beautiful and 
good, whom calumny has injured, credited all 
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this, and every careless word dropped by iheir 
idol was received as truth. 

They could not, of course, read the deep and 
finished scheme in St. Greorge's heart, which 
was gradually to draw him from the circle of 
those friends that deadened the most powerful 
impulses of the heart, to bring him within 
the circle of her fascination, M refine, by 
a slow but sure process, his ideas, to ren- 
der his soul acutely sensitive to pain or 
delight, to reawaken nobler sentiments, to 
rekindle regrets of a time when he might 
have seciu'ed her magnificent beauty to him- 
self, received her powerful love, and then--* 
time would reveal what lay further beyond. 

It was evident that no suspicion ever en- 
tered my father's head. Having begun by 
cordially disliking the vulgarity of Lord Henry, 
and ended by respecting the alteration in his 
manner and tone of conversation, he, iike my- 
self, readily imposed upon by an appearance 
of friendship, frequently made him his com- 
panion — ^so easily are those often most con-* 
cerned deceived in such matters. 

It argued no weakness in my father to be 
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thus deluded, since, as I have before observed^ 
St. Greorge's manner was strictly circumspect 
The means she employed to compass her ends 
were not the common-place ones of the imim* 
aginative and ordinary minded. There was a 
delicate strength in her manoeuvres. To me her 
conduct was reprehensible in the highest de-* 
gpee. Although perfectly willing to converse 
in society with others, to amuse audi be 
amused by them, it had never entered into 
the circle of my philosophy that it was possible 
for a woman to conceive the idea of attracting 
the attention of any one besides her husband. 
To be a wife I considered as the boundary of 
all wishes. I had attained the height of my 
ambition in being linked with one I loved and 
respected; and all the powers of my soul 
encircled him, never straying. I knew ancP 
felt that I possessed his love ; that our affec- 
tion strengthened with the progress of time, 
and that there was nothing in the world left for 
me to wish as far as regarded that. People 
may talk as they will of married life ; hold it 
up to ridicule ; insinuate against it what they 
please ; but to pure and noble minds it is the 
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realisation of the highest possible state c^ 
felicity. It is a condition of sacred rest, of 
mutaal confidence, of free interchange of 
thought, which we could hold with none other, 
of reciprocal dependence, and one realised bj no 
other intimacj. Knowing each other's hearts, 
their yearnings, hopes, and fears, a word suffices 
to express mutual understanding ; a look, the 
deepest sympathy, or serves to inspire courage 
in the midst of deep affliction, — such have I 
found it. Passion, hope, love sweep on to 
this halting place, confused, strong, but dis- 
turbing our hearts in l^heir passage; then 
softly hushed, not obliterated, they blend with 
the current of our existence, as mountain tor- 
rents, dashing, foaming, darting over rocky 
heights, angrily make themselves a way, then 
glide into the bosom of a glassy lake, still 
the wild wajrwardness by the softness of the 
life they assist in supporting, and aid in 
forming a surface of beauty which reflects in its 
depth, the sunshine, shade, verdure, bright- 
ness, — in one word, all the poetry of nature, 
displaying to the eye a calm, even ripple that 
reveals that there is life, but not stagnation. 
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Belted in by the mountains, sheltered by their 
form, supported by their tributaries in peace- 
ful seclusion — ^this still lake has beauties of 
its own. And such is married life — all passion, 
impulse, thought, hope, disquiet, yearning 
blended, stilled, and hushed in quiet certainty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Shirley not having returned the next morn- 
ing, I took advantage of his absence to remain 
away from the f^te, since all such scenes vrere 
now fraught with pain and grief. I shunned 
all solitude, however, and loved the companion- 
ship of those with whom I could converse, at 
ease upon the subject ever nearest my heart. 
Camilla was absent with her mother, who was 
ill ; and therefore the society of my best com- 
panion and friend was denied me. I loved 
best, when Shirley was absent, to converse 
with my father, with whom I always had in- 
numerable thoughts in common. 
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About this time, tliere beset me one of 
those silent undefined presentimelits of evil, 
that have constantly overtaken me at the ap- 
proach of some misfortune. Wherever I 
went a constant nervousness caused me to 
tremble and start, as though some person's 
eyes were constantly fixed upon me ; and when 
I turned to meet the shadowy gaze from the 
unsubstantial space around, I found that 
my invisible enemy was only a fonn created 
by my fancy. In my dream I had strange 
apparitions, and often woke from them in 
tears. 

Who can clearly delineate those shapeless 
oppressions that hang so heavily on our hearts, 
and seem to be die forerunners of some evil that 
has no distinct form or substance, that is not 
imagined in the heart, that floats with spectral 
uncertainty before our mind's eye. The only 
permanent impression was a sense of ap- 
proaching evil ; and, looking round my little 
iKirizon, the spot whence the clouds were to 
rise and gather strength could not be dis- 
cerned. Shirley was well ; we were more 
united in heart than we had ever been. Af- 
D 2 
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fairs showed no change or progress at my 
father s. It was one of those shattered house- 
holds that display a gilded surface to the eye, 
but within are full of disunion and discontent. 

The one gnawing secret at my heart, was 
it that ? Yet why its increase of power now ? 
When I searched my heart thus, and ap- 
proached that hidden recess, a double tremor 
assailed me ; and if the spirit could die, its 
death seemed then to take place within me. 

Then I longed for the time to arrive, that 
it might pass. The longest agony has an end, 
— ^no eternity, save for the soul's life ; a cessa- 
tion must come. 

In this condition of mind I sought my 
father, intending to ask him to accompany me 
in a country excursion, that we might have a 
whole day uninterruptedly to ourselves. 

My early visits were frequently annoying 
to St Greorge, who would fain, if she could, 
have merged mine into the fashionable hours 
of the day. Feeling that my father's heart 
was open to receive me at all times, I never 
heeded her ladyship's objections. 

On this morning I went up stairs and was 
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ushered, rather hesitatingly, as I imagined, 
into the drawing-room. 

St. Greorge, radiantly lovely, was there, and 
also Lord Henry Travers. 

My arrival was, evidently, very unexpected, 
and by no means welcome, as I perceived by 
the glance of annoyance that gleamed from 
St. George's dark and lustrous eyes. 

Lord Henry was, evidently, considerably 
disconcerted, and bestowed upon me one of 
those looks of haughty indifference which he 
was accustomed to bestow upon me. 

*^ Where is my father?" enquired I. 

" His lordship is gone to the f&te at Chis- 
wick. Did you not know that it was his 
intention to go?" asked Lady Malvern. 

"I imagined you were to have accom- 
panied him, or that he would not have gone ; 
but I perceive that impression, also, with 
others, has proved incorrect ; since I thought 
Lord Travers was to have gone with my father." 

" You had better. Lady Mansfield, enquire 
of Lord Travers the reason of his absence, not 
of me," coolly observed St. Greorge, who was gra- 
dually recovering a composure a little shaken. 
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It was evident some important discussion 
had been taking place between them ; they 
had been both standing until I so unexpect- 
edly entered. Her countenance wore the proud 
haughty look of resolve; his pale features, 
one of submission, and almost of entreaty. 

** If it will at all gratify your ladyship to 
be made acquainted with my movements," 
said Lord Travers, " I beg to inform you that 
it is my intention to leave almost immediately 
to join your father, whom I had hoped to 
have met here, but it seems he had already 
started." 

" Pray do not be at the trouble to explain 
your movements to me," I said coldly. 

I know not if they expected me to retire, 
or not ; but I resolved, for once, to maintain 
my position. The presence of Lord Travers 
in that home alone with St. George, afforded 
me subject for annoyance. However, after 
some desultory conversation concerning those 
trifling things which suggest themselves to 
persons under the influence of restraints such 
as we endured. Lord Heiu*y with a look of 
unspeakable disappointment at St. George, 
and a low bow to me, took his leave. 
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For some moments after he had quitted 
the room there was a profound silence ; but 
I gazed steadfastly at St. George, while ma- 
turing a question in my own mind, and 
resolved to come to some explanation, or at 
all events, to attempt one. I knew that this 
could not be done without peril to myself. 
Yet it flashed across me that, by assuming 
a courage I did not feel, I should withdraw 
a portion of her power. 

" St. Greorge," I asked her, at length, " are 
you not fearful of compromising your cha- 
racter ? " 

I had proceeded so far, when, turning 
round in her seat, with a smiling countenance, 
she said, 

" Pray, my dear Aline, I'epeat that once 
again; it sounded very charming." 

" Are you not afraid of compromising your- 
self in the eyes of your hous^old by these 
visits ?" 

"What new fancy have you conceived 
now. Aline ? I respect your notions of pro- 
priety, and wish I could imitate them ; but 
will you explain to me what there is likely to 
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compromise mj lumie in die sligliteat degree 
bj receiTiiig a morning visitor?** 

^Bat so earij in die absence of joor 
hnsband.** 

He came to seek mj hnsband.** 
And jou will tdl m j £idier he did caD r ** 
And why not r ** she asked with a look of 
wondering simplidtj infinitelj proToking. 
^ I reaU J b^in to fimcj jour reserred, and 
modest women make a great ^al more 
mischief than a hundred others. Would jon 
have me conceal his visit; Lord Henry is 
your father*s greatest friend." 

'^ St. Greorge, all this affected avoidance 
of the real signification of each other's 
thought, is childish and absurd. Yon and 
I know each other, and have done so long. 
For once I wish to be frank with you; I 
have long disliked Lord Henry's manner to 
you. I do not think he conducts himself 
towards you with sufficient respect, he adopts 
a tone that no one else employs, and but that 
my father is utterly void of suspicion, he 
could not endure him in the house." 

^^ His daughter amply compensates for his 
deficiency in that quality." 
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" No, St. George, you have known me long 
enough to know that my fault is the very 
opposite — I have trusted too well, have be- 
lieved in friendship ; and, in truth have been 
cruelly deceived. But the facts are too plain 
in this instance to permit a doubt to exist.** 

^' Aline, calm yourself, and let us speak 
quietly." 

^^ Quietly? is it not a solemn thing 
to have a reputation in danger?" I said 
warmly. 

"Am I not the proper guardian of my 
own 5 

" I do not accuse you of anything, St. 
Greorge ; that is not my place. I only speak 
to you of impressions which the behaviour of 
Lord Henry Travers makes on us all; and 
for my father's sake, I should wish such a 
thing crushed while there is time." 

" You could not be more anxious than I 
could be," she replied with perfect compo- 
sure. " I have not observed Lord Henry's 
manner sufficiently; you may be right. I 
should be the last to wish to wound your* 
father by such a suspicion, even were I not 
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conscious on mj own account; but,** she 
added, smiling, ^*tou seem to put mj own 
feelings completely out of the ^uesticm, and to 
regard me as a perfect cipher.'* 

^^We are turning from the question,'* I 
said, irritated beyond measure at her cool- 
ness, her audacious assumption of innocence ; 
although against her character there was 
nothing to be said, and I knew that the 
utmost amount of her guilt consisted in en- 
couraging his attention in awakening a love, 
she dared not return. Unfortunately I always 
suffered myself to be carried away by the 
warmth of my feelings; whereas in exact pro- 
portion as my excitement increased, she 
became cool. I was surprised that she 
received my remarks so blandly, that she 
attempted to frighten me by no allusion to 
the power she possessed in her hands over my 
fate ; and while her generosity on this occasion 
surprised me, I could not understand it. 

"Aline," she said, after a few minutes- 
pause, " I will see to this ; I will observe 
Lord Henry's manner, and rest assured I shall 
not hesitate in my course of conduct. Believe 
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me for once," she said, turning her large 
restless eyes upon me — "I have deeper 
thoughts to occupy me now than such 
matters." 

This disuniting of her feelings from him, 
and casting them upon an unknown subject 
served to deepen the mystery around her. 

" Have you ever suffered. Aline, in secret V* 

" You ask me that ? " I asked ; " you St. 
Greorge, that have caused me to endure bitter- 
ness and anguish beyond imagining." 

"Be generous enough to cease your re- 
proaches," she said, rising, and pacing the 
room hurriedly. Suddenly stopping, she 
exclaimed, 

"Have you no compensation in you^ 
suffering? have you not the devoted love 
of that husband day by day, watching and 
tending your path ? will not you soon wear 
the loved and honoured name of mother? 
will you not see his love redouble? You 
will hear no curse welcome the birth of your 
child, no cruelty will rock your slumbers. 
Aline, have you ever been thwarted in the 
whole hope of your existence? No," she 
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said, seeing me about to speak ; ** yon have 
suffered from the fbUj of jour jouth, and 
may suffer yet more ; but not all your sorrows, 
deep as you may deem them, concentrated into 
one fell swoop, would equal £he agonj by 
which this heart has been wrung. You hear 
now strange words and hints— -you deem me 
happy, heartless and unfeeling, because I will 
not moan, and droop, and bend beneath the 
knowledge of what life has brought me, and how 
it has scorched and with^:^ mefrom a child. 
Who taught me as you were taught — ^who 
led me to look up to Heaven, to r^)ose on 
faith, to soften my sorrow at its footstool, 
as you were ? Think of the vanity that was 
fostered with every breath, the weakness that 
encourasfed every passion of my nature— its 
«U unp«U«. 1-g -otivas, «.d mduc^ 
ments to wrong ; think of my fatal beauty, 
when in your inmost heart you condemn and 
despise me for a cold woman of the world. I 
do not ask for your pity — no, Aline; but 
there will come an hour of suffering to you ; 
it is coming even now, when looking round 
for a friend, deserted by every hope, you wiU 
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in your strong affliction think of me — if not 
with gentleness, without the bitterness you 
now feel.** 

" I have no bitterness, St. George ;" the 
meaning of her prophecy for the future I 
could not comprehend. " Believe me, I would 
do aught that could assist or comfort you."* 

'^ Nay, do not tell me that. Cannot I read 
in your eye your condemnation — have you 
forgiven me for marrying your father ? " 

" tiong since, St. George. I never cherish 
malice or revenge for acts passed, and where 
consequence is inevitable. Yet periiaps there 
is still a wrong for which my heart is dispi- 
rited, but no feeling of vengeance is aroused 
thereby. You have married Lord Malvern — 
you affected to love him, but you seek in no 
way to make him happy." 

She was silent, and gazed upon me vrith 
her dark eyes wide open. She reminded me 
of the description of the Pythoness letting 
fall her magical and inspired words. 

** Let him be patient," she said at length. 
" Our fate will be accomplished ; it is written 
and it shall be as it is written." 
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^^Your doctrine is a dangerous one, St, 
Greorge." 

^^ It is foonded as all my other doctrines are, 
deep in the recesses of my heart I am an- 
swerable to none for my £uth or belief. 

" You are too proud." 

** Aline, — my pride is a thing that has 
grown and spread with my years. It is not a 
feeling ever to be destroyed. like a being once 
caUed into existence it lives for ever. You 
and I never have been, never can be friends. 
There has been too much between us — ^too 
many wrongs — ^we wiU not, need not, ask 
their origin now ; but why should we live in 
this constant antagonism ? Cannot we before 
the world appear as friends— cannot we occupy 
in our domestic circle a neutral ground r You 
have strange suspicions of me, and perhaps 
wrong me by them. But will you believe my 
assurance, that your father's honour is safe in 
my keeping. No matter what binds me to 
him — ^no matter what withholds me from the 
commission of that of which you suspect me, 
that is a secret to be kept within my heart ; 
but the effect will be the same. Do you 
doubt me, Aline ? '* 
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I looked at her magnificent figure, dilated 
to its utmost height, her breast heaving with 
a powerful emotion, her full eyes flashing 
proudly, and her lips parted still by the words 
that had fallen from them. 

How could I doubt her. The influence of 
her beauty, her sorrow, whatever might have 
been its origin, subdued me, and looking at 
her with more friendly and trusting eyes, I 
answered, 

"I will believe the assurance you have 
given me — ^you will not deceive ? " 

"You imagine me perhaps incapable of 
affection : know then that I loved lola, loved 
her as I should have done a child blessed at 
its birth ; that I mourned for her and com- 
forted your father. I felt human — a weak 
and feeble woman by her side. I could never 
have injured her." 

The tears had gathered to my eyes ; I had 
fancied I had seen something of this. 

" You I never loved. Aline, I could not ; 
there was repulsion in our natures ; I do not 
feign that I do now, but surely we need not 
be enemies." 
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She extended her hand. 

Softened by the memory of a mild and 
' gentle girl that had known no hatred of any, 
I took it, and pressed it for an instant within 
my own. She had not expected this; she 
rapidly withdrew it, her lips quivered as turn- 
ing for an instant towards me, an impulse 
crossed her heart, urging her to speak or do 
something that the colder influence of her 
pride forbad. But she could always overcome 
her feelings, or, at all events, rule iheir un- 
toward manifestation. 

" There is but one thing I ask, St. George." 

" Name it." 

" If you cannot love my father, be kind to 
him ; he has sacrificed much for you, and 
cherishes for you a sincere affection." 

'' Aline, let us speak of this another time. 
I have had a brilliant career in the world- 
have been courted, flattered, and admired. I 
stored my mind with knowledge, formed my 
manners for society, and for the present this 
must content me. My fate is to run in the 
hollow scenes of the world — to be satisfied 
with the return it can afford me; but my 
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heart is changing, and I shall need another 
consolation ere long. You none of you know 
me as I am ; but leave me now to myself. I 
have been much tried lately. To-morrow, or 
a day or two hence, all this will pass. You 

^ L .». ^su™ w -ile, -.yWine. | 
you will hear me speak as if nothing had 
crossed my path, and you will forget what 
you have seen and heard to-day." 

" Never," I said : " for you have shown 
yourself in another light." 

" Say better, — ^never palter with me ; I know 
what you would say, you could not read that 
I had suffered — was suffering day by day. 
Oh, I have played my part well ! " 

And a bitter smile disfigured her face — 
for it was a smile of pain. 

" I will leave you as you wish, St. Greorge ; 
but if I can chase any gloomy thoughts by 
my presence, I will remain." 

" No, I would rather be alone ; I shall re- 
cover myself better if left to myself. It is a 
mere nothing— a memory of pain, awakened 
momentarily. that I could stifle other memo- 
ries as I shall this : could I retrace my acts 
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committed in moments of wild frenzy, the 
world would be different. But I shall not 
shrink from the consequences, let them come 
when they will." 

I quitted her now, deeply impressed with 
the scene. She stood before me in a new 
b'ght. Something had stirred a heart long 
since dead, and she was still under the influ* 
ence of an excitement, which not all the cold 
sophistry she practised in the world, could 
conceal. Whether it was remorse or sorrow, 
I know not; but it thrilled and stirred the 
pulses of that beautiful frame as I had never 
seen them stirred before. It was something 
even deeper than her love, for to her that was 
a feeling she could conceal at will; some 
painful sentiment aroused her energies, which 
she scarcely cared to hide. I had intended 
to remain near her all day, but I perceived 
that she was becoming impatient of my pre- 
sence. Her mother was at Lillydown, keep- 
ing home for Herbert at his request, and h«re 
she proposed remaining; she had aided in 
tending lola during the last portion of her 
brief life, and this formed a sort of link he* 
tween her and my best friend Herbert, 
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It might have been an hour after I had 
quitted St. Greorge, that I strayed into Ken- 
sington Gardens. I was walking to and fro 
under the trees, lost in trains of thought that 
carried me back, now to childish hours, which 
flitted like shadows past me with a dreamy 
vague existence, bounded by dark gaps on 
either hand, as if there were neither life before 
nor after, but only within that little memory 
impressed upon our hearts by some tender faint 
associations ; that now revealed a matted copse, 
^jarpetted with flowers, crushed by footsteps 
stilled for ever ; that now brought an hour of 
evening, a song from distant woods, a me- 
lody ringing near ; and now a grave, while 
undimmed by many a shower, no moss or 
lichen gathering round its foot, no grey hue 
of time stealing over and obliterating its 
beauty, the letters stood clear, as if inef- 
faceable to all time, and a name, all harmony 
in sound, breathed there. Then in the golden 
morning my eyes fall on a fair and marble 
face, on which the blanching sleep of eternity 
rests, stilling it into chiselled beauty, death 
only hushing, not destroying, the loveliness 

^. E 
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that lingered where life, with all its gran- 
deur of expression, had passed, where thought, 
with all its powers, was silenced. In keeping 
with my boding restless heart were these me- 
mories, breaking on each other like yivid scenes 
of yesterday thronging thickly round me. St 
George knew that I was to suffer — how and 
when ? Could she search the future, or did 
she possess within herself some knowledge 
which should blast every hope and promise of 
peace and happiness ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

When my thoughts reverted to her once more, 
I found myself on the other side of the gar- 
dens, opening on to Bayswater, and there 
pacing to and fro in the avenue was St. 
Greorge, and side by side with her the dark 
woman I had seen the day before in her bou- 
doir. I fancied I saw St. George for a mo- 
ment wring her hands; she then looked at 
her watch, and after speaking a few words 
the woman went before and she followed. 
In an instant all my worst suspicions were 
reawakeoied. I cannot tell what strong mo- 
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tive urged me forward, but dismissing the 
footman, I resolved to follow her, and discoyer 
what mystery enshrouded the life of one so 
intimately connected with us. The fiEmcy that 
she had duped me came strong upon me, and 
aroused once more my deepest feeling of dis- 
like and aversion. 

I saw her cross to the opposite side, and 
hurry with rapid steps along the street She 
passed swiftly before me, looking so graceful 
and beautiful in her apparent flight that 
I could not, full as my heart was of sus- 
picion, but admire her. I was compelled to 
hasten forward with a pace extremely incon- 
venient to me, in order to keep her at all in 
sight; but all personal annoyance was for- 
gotten, in the earnest determination at which 
I had arrived, of disentangling the mystery 
that hung around my step-mother*s actions. 
I will not trace the thoughts that over- 
whelmed me in my transit ; it seemed impos- 
sible henoefbrth to believe anything but that 
St. George was engaged in some scheme 
militating against my father's interest or 
honour, and that every day she wbs permitted 




to proceed in safety would be more dangerous 
to him. 

I know not how many streets we traversedi 
but after proceeding at a rapid pace for some 
time, still keeping the tall figure of Lady 
Malyem in sight, I found myself standing 
alone in a part of London wholly new to me. 
Amidst dark and dingy homes, of a suspicious 
appearjmce, and inhabited by squalid and 
miserable women and children, with occasion- 
aUy a repulsive looking man, lolling out of 
the window, with a short pipe in his mouthy 
conversing, in loud and coarse language, with 
some one either in the street below, or in the 
opposite house* 

Ne£ur one of these habitations, St. George 
paused and looked to the right and to the left, 
while the woman knocked, and entered at 
first by herself. She paced rapidly to and 
fro, heedless of the numerous eyes that were 
turned upon her, or the glances of curiosity 
she encountered from those that wondered at 
beholding a lady so ricUy dressed, walking 
alone and unprotected in such a spot. I was 
conipelled to keep out of sight, by remaining 
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a few paces down a cross street, still, however, 
watching her from time to time, resolved, 
whatever might be the consequence, to discover 
the meaning of her ladyship s visits to such a 
place. Presently the woman came out and 
beckoned to St. George, and they both en- 
. tered the house, and the door was closed upon 
them. I began to fear that, for the present, 
all trace of her was lost, and to feel that my 
position was becoming, in the highest degree, 
uncomfortable, when a light appeared in an 
upper window, and %ures passed to and fro 
across the dingy blinds ; I feel sure that one 
was that of St. Greorge ; tlie interview, with 
whomsoever held, was a brief one, for the 
light moved, and, in a few moments, the 
street-door opened, and her tall figure emerged, 
and I then crossed the street and confronted 
her. 

Even Lady Malvern was thrown off her 
guard by my appearance thus suddenly before 
her. Uttering a low, half-suppressed shriek, 
she exclaimed, 

" Aline, why do you haunt my path thus ? '* 
" What does this mystery mean," I replied. 
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**you have deceived me, St George, most 
cruelly, and I insist upon having a full expla- 
nation." 

" Not here,"" she said, " Aline, not here in 
the street," she said, shrinking from me. 

" No, I do not intend that it shill be in the 
street, I will have a cab, and we can drive 
home." 

This we accordingly did, and not a word 

was spoken by either until we reached 

Square. Then proceeding to Lady Malvern b 
boudoir, we entered, both under the influence 
of an agitation which had increased, rather 
than diminished, during our short drive. I 
had frequently seen St. George under the 
power of strong excitement, which had for a 
brief time humbled her, but I had never wit- 
nessed in her such a passionate display of 
grief as that which now overwhelmed her. 
She clasped her hands wildly, and with a 
countenance convulsed by agony exclaimed, 

" Aline, you have tracked my path to-night, 
with what object, I know not, neither do I 
care to enquire. Do you know anything that 
has led me to take the step I have ? tell me, 
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have you obtained any information that has 
induced you to follow on my footsteps, and 
watch my moyements ? Answer me. 

There was a look of passionate despair in 
her countenance, that subdued the tone in 
which I replied, 

" No." 

^* Then what has urged you to do that so 
foreign to your nature, Aline ? answer me as 
if to your own conscience. Have you heard 
what has led me out to-night — what has 
racked my soul with this wild sorrow — ^that 
has led me into this strange course — ^that while 
I stand before you, has roused me almost into 
a revelation of the past ? Have you or have 
you not ? *' 

" St. George, I have heard not oae single 
word ; I followed you because I suspected — '* 

" Suspected — ^what ! that I, the proud and 
haughty idol of society, was about to commit 
some act which should blast me for ever in 
the eyes of the world, stoop to some intrigue, 
some mysterious liaison carried on in secret, 
that I should have chosen such a scene to 
enact my drama in ; that in the polluted at- 
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mosphere which I have inhaled to-night, I 
should carr J on a scheme of finished infamy ? 
No. Know then. Aline, once for all, that 
Lady Malvern stoops to no such act ; that 
gmltyand sinful as she may be in your opinion, 
she has yet a prouder soul than to commit 
those things for which you give her credit." 

'' I have made no accusation.** 

" You have not, for you dare not in words ; 
no, but do you imagine that I cannot read it 
in your every glance, in the very tone of your 
voice. I am not, I cannot be deceived ; I 
reck little of the suspicion with which you 
overwhelm me, but since you are so ignorant 
of my motives, so generous in your suspicions, 
listen to me. You saw me enter a house to- 
night." 

^^ I did,*' I answered, somewhat abashed, I 
confess, at the accusation I had mentally, if 
not in so many words, levelled at her cha- 
racter. 

And you require an explanation?" 
Certainly ; at all events^ something that 
shall ease my mind, for I frankly confess — '* 

She waved her hand impatiently. 
E 2 
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"Hush," she said, "I will give yoii the 
explanation; you will be disappointed, you 
will have no tale of forbidden love to pour 
into your father s ear, no long story with which 
to entertain him concerning his wife's pro- 
ceedings — ^nothing," she added bitt«ly, " that 
could bring about the much wished-for sepa- 
ration between me and your father — " 

" St. Greorge," I exclaimed, " you mistake 
me utterly ; I have no such vidsh now." 

" It is well," she replied, *^ you tell me so 
and I must believe it; know, then, tiiat I 
have been to-night upon an errand of mercy." 

I glanced quickly up into her face. On it 
were traces of a powerful agitation ; no colour 
mantled on her beautiful and rounded cheeks ; 
her eyes flashed with an almost triumphant 
pride, as her head thrown back and her arms 
crossed upon her bosom, she awaited the result 
of her strange explanation. 

" Yes," continued she, " an errand of mercy ; 
and should your ladyship still doubt my assu- 
rance, pray consent to accompany me to- 
morrow night to the same place, and you shall 
yourself vdtness the truth of what I assert." 



k 
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" Your own assurance is sufficient," I re- 
plied. 

" Nay, not so ; you have nourished strange 
suspicions; you are bound to make what 
reparation is in your power. How do you 
know that I may but be deceiving you, 
that I may not be striving to impose on 
your credulity. Promise me. Lady Mansfield, 
that you will accompany me." 

" If you really desire it I will do so." 

". And you will sufier our strange encounter, 
our really romantic adventure to remain a 
secret until then." 

"Most certainly; I am sincerely sorry to 
have wronged you, even in thought." 

She laughed. " Oh, do not apologise, 
Aline; my conduct has doubtless been suffi- 
ciently reprehensible to render you suspicious, 
of course; oh, yes, I am marked out" for the 
shafts of kind and considerate calumny." 

I was grieved to witness this bitterness, 
as well as to see the mental suffering which 
shook her beautiful frame, and strove to calm 
her by kind words, so that at length we parted 
in almost as friendly a manner as we had 
done in the morning. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

The next night I hastened to keep my ap- 
pomtment, which roused my curiosity, from the 
fact that I could not conceive the connection 
between her charitable mission and her emo- 
tion, apparently so uncalled for by the occasion. 
Her character seemed to me so strange a 
compound, that instead of arriving at a better 
comprehension of it by long acquaintance it 
only puzzled me still further, revealing new 
traits, the one contradicting frequently those 
that a previous knowledge had displayed. 
Lady Malvern had evidently schooled her- 
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self down into a perfect state of repose. 
There was not an atom of colour in her face, 
and the large eyes were surrounded by a dark 
circle, betraying that some deep purpose, or in- 
tense thought had occupied her soul • She wel« 
corned me with a quiet smile that sat but ill 
upon her pale lips. 

^' You have kept your appointment,** quietly 
observed St. George. I am ready. Shall we 

go? 

" As soon as you like.** 

In spite of her composure, I perceived that 
she was impatient to be gone ; rising therefore, 
I waited her pleasure. 

We drove in a common coach to the corner 
of the same street to which I had followed 
her on the previous evening ; we then alighted 
and proceeded to the ill-looking house that 
had excited my curiosity so stroi^gly. 

** We shall h&ve to enter a strange place,** 
she said, '^ but it is your own choice. Follow 
me. 

The old and dirty stairs were soon ascended, 
and she knocked at a door which was quickly 
opened. 
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" I have brought a visitor with me, Marie," 
she said, in a loud whisper, while she mut- 
tered something in a lower tone, which made 
the woman, whom I now recognised as St 
Greorge's old servant, eye me over with a for- 
bidding expression. 

The room was neater and cleaner than I 
had expected to find it, scantily furnished it is 
true, but strewn with evidences of sickness, 
in the shape of vials and bottles, cups, and 
plates with fruits and luxuries, whose existence 
I should not have anticipated in such a place. 
But these minor considerations were quickly 
lost sight of in another of far more import- 
ance. In one corner of the room was a 
small bed, on which lay the figure of a little 
girl, between eight or nine, or ten years of 
age. I could not tell exactly, for, although 
marvellously beautiful, her features were 
wasted and worn, and overhting with a mass 
of wildly matted hair, perfectly neglected, 
and out of keeping with the neatness that 
surrounded her. An expression of pain, of 
youth aged before its time, seemed to reveal 
a childhood of suffering, uncheered by kind- 
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ness, and subject even to cruelty, for I ob- 
served she shrank from the touch and glance 
of the dark-featured Marie, as if instinctively. 

Turning her glance wistfully upon St 
Greorge, the poor young creature, that was 
even then hovering upon the extreme boundary 
of life, tried to smile, but it was only a faint 
endeavour, which died away, as it were half 
formed, upon her lips. 

Lady Malvern kept her face studiously 
averted; she approached the bed, and bent 
over the child tenderly. I saw the little hand 
faintly extended, and then its countenance wius 
concealed by the stooping figure of St. George. 

Marie stood near watching the scene with 
a contemptuous curl of the lip. 

Lady Malvern whispered, in a low husky 
tone, a few words, and then the woman shook 
her head. 

My presence was apparently unheeded foir 
awhile ; but soon Marie approaching begged 
me, in a whisper, to leave the room a little while, 
and she led the way into another, darker and 
more poverty-stricken than the one I had 
quitted. 
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Here, almost in darkness, I remained, ru- 
minating on the strange scene, until recalled 
by Marie, after the lapse of an hour, which 
appeared almost interminable. 

The light had been placed near the bed ; and 
there, hushed in the repose of death, a smile 
mingled with the expression of suffering on the 
little countenance of the child, which calm and 
cold, the actual look of pain stilled, and leaving 
only its impression, bore a strange resemblance 
to the marble features of St. George, as I had 
seen her lie long ago on the sofa in her own 
room at I . I started, and gazed hur- 
riedly at Lady Malvern, who, still as a statue, 
sat at the bed-side, almost as rigid as the 
lovely but unloved form, that had ceased 
to bear the burden of a young life, over- 
flowing with a weight too heavy for the 
frame to bear. I could trace no revealment 
in St. George's features ; they spoke only by 
their pallor and immoveability, of the exist- 
ence of feeling within. 

I addressed her. She opened her eyes, and 
fixed upon me a glassy stare, but answered 
nothing. 
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" Leave her to herself a little while : " said 
Marie, who.had watched the death-bed of the 
child with tearless eyes, " She has received' a 
shock — she will be better presently." 

I never witnessed so complete a mastery 
over the expression of emotions, which must 
have been intense, although the connection of 
Lady Malvern with that beautiful neglected 
infant, was a bewildering mystery. The strong 
likeness struck me more and more, as the 
features of both were quieted in that hour ; the 
one never to unbend again, the other to form 
into hollow smiles, to adapt themselves to a 
thousand forms of beauty in the gay and plea- 
sure-seeking multitude. 

At length, rising, with one prolonged look, 
in which anguish, remorse, and flickering 
spasms of tenderness were concentrated, St. 
George said, in a deep voice, 

*' Aline, we will go." 

I glanced once more at the pale form that 
so sweet, even in death, reposed in that bed, 
and approached the door ; but, turning round 
to see whether Lady Malvern followed, I am 
sure I saw hes bend, and snatch one passion- 
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ate kiss from the child, and hastily hurry bj 
me into the passage. As she passed I felt her 
limbs tremble as if stifled sobs convulsed her 
frame. 

When we reached the carriage I had 
courage to enquire : — 

^' St. George, whose child was that ? " 

« Marie's." 

And without another word she sank back 
on her seat, and spoke no more until we 
reached home. Marie ! — it might be. Then 
why this emotion? I recollected that the 

girl had been married just before I left T , 

but I had never heard of her since, had nev^ 
seen her in St. Greorge's company until that 
morning when I had so unceremoniously 
broken in upon their interview in the 
boudoir ; there was something inexplicable in 
the whole affair, and it sufficed to occupy my 
thoughts until I found myself once more alone 
with Lady Malvern in her own home. 

^' Aline, are you satisfied now that I am 
engaged in nothing that can, by any possibility, 
reflect upon your father's honour. However 
strangely the occurrence of to-night may strike 
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you, be generous enough to drop all allusion 
to a subject fraught with so much pain to me, 
and so unallied to either you or your father. 
I had a strong interest in Marie, from causes 
which I cannot now explain. Death has de- 
stroyed the link that bound me to her. I 
have done all I can for the child." 

A shudder convulsed her frame as she said . 
these words ; she continued : — 

" Some day I will satisfactorily explain this 
strange mystery. I am encircled on all sides 
by sorrow. There is not a friend for me in 
the world. Every one doubts me, assails me 
with cruel suspicions, and the most unfounded 
accusations." 

This was the first time I had heard her 
give way to murmurs such as these. She had 
sustained the calm demeanour she had as- 
sumed at the commencement of the evening, 
through the whole of our extraordinary ad- 
ventures, but now it seemed turned by the 
reminiscences of her life. Awakened by her 
dejected exclamation, she appeared glad to 
be furnished vnth an excuse for bursting into 
a passionate flood of tears which it pained me. 
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to witness; for, although surprised at the 
strangeness of her behaviour, I pitied her 
sincerely, and from my heart wished that I 
could have alleviated her grief. 

Such moods, however, never remained long 
with her. It was by a strong effort she re- 
covered herself, and then with a gentle voice 
she said : — 

" You may, if you will, reveal all that has 
passed to your father. I do not wish to ask 
you to conceal it ; nevertheless, I warn you — 
you will only cause him pain unnecessarily. 
I solenmly assure you that I neither have 
been nor am engaged in anything that could 
affect Lord Malvern. After this you are at 
liberty to take what course you please." 

" You may rest assured of my silence. St. 
George." 

'* She thanked me by a look of speechless 
gratitude. I saw that she was faint and ex- 
hausted, and had need of rest ; so, entreating 
her to retire to her room, I bade her farewell 
and returned home with a mind full of thoughts, 
which I was anxious to unravel in the soli 
tude of my own chamber. 
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To have revealed the scene I had witnessed 
to my father would have been a gratuitous 
vexation to him, and would, perhaps, plunge 
him into doubts and uncertainties, which, 
since they referred to a time long since fled, 
could little concern him now, and I resolved, 
therefore, to maintain an implicit silence upon 
the affair. 

Shirley returned that evening, and relieved 
ray solitude, giving the current of my thoughts 
a wholly new direction. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

My husband now began to imagine that I 
had secluded myself for a sufficient length of 
time from the world and society, and urged 
me, therefore, to seek gaiety as a relief from 
my thoughts. No depth of sorrow on my 
part could now awaken in my heart the least 
doubt. One cause accounted to him for all 
I endured. He imagined it was the loss of 
the companion of my early years. Indeed, 
this, had I given way to the first impulse of 
my soul, would have been sufficient to se- 
clude me close in the recesses of my own 
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room ; but I felt I had a duty to perform to 
ray husband; that, whatever grief I still 
cherished, I ought to endeavour to conceal in 
his presence, that I might be to him the 
cheerful companion of other days. 

A new joy — a sacred hope, had dawned on 
both our hearts, uniting us in a deeper bond 
of love, and that in a short time would confer 
on us even more endearing names than wife 
and husband. 

This thought, mingling with the hundred 
others that could not but arise, took away 
their keenest edge, especially when I knew 
how Shirley rejoiced within his own heart at 
our new union. 

On his return from his little absence from 
home, the cause of which he had not explained 
to me, he drew me towards him, and said : — 

" Why, did not Aline inquire where I have 
been?" 

*' I knew you would tell me when you 
thought best." 

" So her little ladyship was really so pa- 
tient, so void of all curiosity ; where do you 
think I have been ? " 
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" Oh, I cannot imagine;' 

" To see my mother." 

" And is she better ? *' 

" Oh, yes, much better." 

" And was that all you went there for ? " 

" No, not half." 

" Do tell me." 

'' You ask nothing about Camilla." 

" What," said I ; a new light breaking 
in upon me — " have you said anything to her ?" 

"Of course, my dear Aline; you do not 
suppose I remained three days in the house 
with my own sister, and never spoke to her?" 

'* Shirley, you delight in teasing me ; you 
know so well what I mean." 

" How should I ? " 

" Now you are becoming provoking." 

** You do not question me in a proper and 
methodical manner." 

" Well then, if I do, will you promise to 
reply to every question I put to you ? " 

" If agreeable." 

" That is not fair." 

'* Well then, commence.*' 

" Did you see Camilla ? " 
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« ^' " 



Yes; 

" Did you converse much with her ? " 

" Yes." 

" Did you mention Horace's name ? " 

" I imagine I might have done so in the 
course of conversation.*' 

" Dearest Shirley," I exclaimed ; " I am so 
impatient to know, that I grow weary of 
questioning you. Do be serious, and tell me 
all that has passed.** 

"Well, everything is quite arranged, I 
suppose, to both their satisfaction, as neither 
opposed a word I said.*' 

" Then you have seen Horace.** 

" I took him down with me.** 

" And you never hinted to me a word about 
all your plans.'* 

" I wanted to bring a surprise that should 
make me doubly welcome. Horace goes out 

as Consul to , and Camilla, unless she in 

the meantime changes her mind, accompanies 
him.*' 

"You are a good and generous brother; 
but I shall not be satisfied unless I hear 

3. F 
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everything that Camilla said, and how she 
Iot)ked/' 

*' I cannot promise that you shall hear all, 
because really I have enough to store up in 
my heart wthout registering every look of 
other persons; but all I can recollect you 
shall have. She looked puzzled, frightened, 
bhished of course, hesitated, laughed, as she 
diK>s at the conclusion of all her inward dis- 
cussion, and was upon the whole perfectly 
pleased." 

" And Horace ? " 

**0h, imagine his behaviour for yourself; 
you know him so well with his eye all bril- 
liant with joy— his glance all but tremblingly 
fearful to contemplate his happiness, lest it 
should dissolve before his eyes like a fairy 
vision ; but I entreat you spare me the task 
of further description. Camilla comes up to-- 
morrow, and you will then hear all. The 
opera opens, too; who will oblige me by 
going ? " 

" I will, gladly, dearest ;" in fact, how could 
I refuse him after all his kindness ? 

"We shall all go together. Horace, of 
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course, will be occupied with the music alone ; 
we must endeavour to amuse Camilla," he 
said, with a mischievous smile. 

I laughed at him ; and happier than if he 
had been my lover of a month, I listened to 
his words. 

I have, I fear, at the risk of wearying the 
reader ventured to give an extract from some 
of our daily life. I have done so because I 
would not have them imagine that because 
educated and intellectual as Shirley was, he 
could not unbend his mind to the softness of 
domestic playfulness. When that is banished 
utterly from the innermost recesses of married 
life, when their conversation has dwindled to 
indifferent commonplaces, when they have 
ceased to care about calling a smile to the 
face of one they love — ^then may it be called 
a cold and infelicitous union. 

Such, whatever my other sorrows, was not 
my case. 

If the story of Horace and Camilla has at 
all awakened the interest of my readers, it 
will gratify me, since it is but a truthful nar- 
rative, which, in relatinj? my own life, I was 
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in some measure compelled to tell. I have 
sought neither to garnish nor embellish. 
There as it rose first to my view, have I 
sketched it ; as we should look on a beautiful 
island rise from the ocean into life, rejoicing 
calmly in the sunshine, protected firom the 
raging storms of life ; there was no story of 
exciting adventure ; it was one especially their 
own, and belonging to their inmost hearts ; it 
was a feeling growing up amidst doubt and 
fear, it is true, but sustained by hope. A 
passion that leads to no errors, that kindles 
amidst the calm events of quiet life, to be told 
well must be told alone. 

Besides I have some hesitation in revealing 
the secrets of Horace's heart which came to 
me, developed by a long course of acquaint- 
anceship in the intimacies of domesticity, and 
which it has been impossible for me to tran- 
scribe here. It has constituted one of the 
pleasures of my existence to watch the quiet 
unfolding of their mutual happiness, to see 
Camilla cherishing her feelings in secret, sub- 
duing all outward manifestation of them, almost 
denying their existence and suffering them to 
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appear only in acts of apparent unimportance. 
A passing preference, an attention to his words, 
a passive content when near him, until some 
one chanced to look upon her, as though they 
perceived it. Then her conversation merged 
into some trifling discussion that we might all 
hear, instead of the low, steady interchange of 
thought and opinion that had before taken 
place. 

Perhaps two persons, loving as deeply as I 
feel diey did, never made less outward mani- 
festations of their attachment. It would have 
lost half its charm if spoken of by the world, 
calmly discussed, and all the cherished senti- 
ments they could not but utter, spoken of by 
careless observers. 

It grew only half revealed to each other, 
strengthening, improving, gaining depth and 
expansion in perfect quiet. 

No one but myself had observed its progress, 
I only had seen and noticed Horace's feverish, 
restless hours of intense struggle between 
hope and reason, known how much he had 
sacrificed to his affection, how much injury it 
had done him. For previously devoted to his 
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profession, he had pursued it with steady 
ardour, lured on by the hope of fame and that 
ideal, spiritual image of beauty that all young 
and enthusiastic poets perceive floating before 
them in the future. The moment he had met 
Camilla he had undergone a change. At first, 
in the wild fervour of his love, he had written 
much and long, he had thrown off poem after 
poem ; but when a calmer sense of his posi- 
tion, when a deeper influence which he could 
not resist, an undying link was formed in his 
heart, and the prospect of failing in his hopes 
presented itself, when Camilla's own words 
and conversation seemed to tend towards the 
annihilation of his hopes, then an unsettled 
restlessness of the soul took possession of him, 
society gave no relief; books were so many 
scraps of meaningless words — study a toil. 
Seclusion was alone agreeable; when aban-» 
doning himself quietly to the impulses of his 
heart, he shut out all the world, and wandered 
in one of those endless reveries that like an 
eternal panorama, pass and repass, branch off, 
and stretch on interminably, new thoughts 
ever springing from the old ones* 
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It was this condition of mind that brought 
him to London. A vague conviction had 
dawned upon his consciousness that this kind 
of self-abandonment would in no way further 
his future plans, and chasing the old fanciful 
ideas from his imagination, he devoted himself 
once more to study, and chose the bar as likely 
to be the most successful and rapid in its 
results. 

His appointment, however, once more un- 
settled him, but as it was likely to be a per- 
manent one, it gave him unmingled satisfaction, 
and he resolved that his mother should accom- 
pany them on their journey, to which Camilla 
joyfully consented. 

When Horace and Camilla met at our 
house that afternoon, no careless observer 
would have traced, in their quiet manners the 
deep and perfect happiness thathad settled upon 
them. Horace, betrayed by the cheerful tone 
of his conversation and the exuberance of his 
spirits, the mingling of calm content with 
delight ; but Camilla seemed to please herself 
by affecting a total indifference about the 
course of events, which, however, was per- 
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fectly intelligible to me, acquainted, as I had 
been with her peculiar character and idiosyn- 
cracies. 

Laughing in her abrupt but pleasant way, 
she seemed almost inclined to avoid him, to 
amuse herself with playful raillery and ba^ 
dinage, intended, as she said, to lower his con- 
ceit and vanity. It was a constant theme for 
her to discuss the relative position of men 
and women, and the manner in which those 
calling themselves the superior race triumphed 
over the other. The winning manner in 
which she clothed her thoughts, the little 
laugh peculiar to herself which interrupted 
her discourse, the alternate seriousness and 

■ 

brightening up of her countenance, the dear, 
open, jet tender look of her eyes, the guile- 
less brow, and a mouth like a flower ever 
budding constituted her charms. That which 
won your respect was the strength of mind 
concealed beneath an often childish manner, 
the constant watchfulness of 3elf, the diffi- 
dence in the midst of power, the deep-seated 
religion of her heart, unobtrusive but sincere, 
her strict code of morals, her generosity, her 
severity to herself, her leniency to others. 
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She had quite enough of poetry in her 
nature to respond to Horace's feelings — 
enough of ambition to urge him forward, and 
when once she had resolved to give her heart, 
would suffer its tenderness to exercise its 
proper sway. At present she retained it in 
her own keeping, suffering a glimpse of it to 
appear now and then to convince you that it 
did in reality exist. 

Such were their relative positions. Horace 
all devotion — ever yearning to penetrate a 
mind by which he gathered only occasional 
treasures, and now perfectly contented with 
the prospect that awaited him. 

A visit to the opera-house, even on its 
opening night, is, the reader will say, a matter 
of little importance to register amongst the 
events of one's life — a trivial occurrence, al- 
most reckoned among the necessities of fa- 
shionable society. In general, I have spared 
all registry of whither I went, or how I passed 
my time. Since, however, such incidents 
may have varied my life at the time, or 
afforded amusement, they are but tiresome 
records upon which to look back now on a 
F 2 



renrospMi at life, vlmioar beaiis, our fed- 
iB^ our acdoDS, ikeir conseqiienees are the 
dungs dttx are to be re^iaided with profit. 

Bat tiiis niglit — dds visit to tlie opera was 
indeliblT registered in my soul, linked willi 
a nameless liorror tiiat kindled frnn tliat 
moment in mr lieait. 

In recalling sodi seenes from tlie store- 
house ci the past, does not the heart thrill 
even OTer dieir memotr, iqf^pcoach their re- 
collection with cantioa. hesitate befiwe nn- 
locking the casket, tremUe with the kejr in 
oor hand. 

Thus now, while I seek to trace the painful 
sorrow that came to desolate my heart, the 
vague terror that beset me, the crashing of 
all hope for the future, the wild remorse, and 
all to be borne in secret, I feel a £untness 
come upon me, a sudden incapacity to trace 
my sensations seize my pen. 

But my story must be told even to the end. 
I wish to conceal neither one of my actions, 
nor of my sorrows. Heaven knows with 
how little design I placed myself in my posi- 
tion—how little I intended to wrong a single 
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human being — I must tell all, lest the reader 
should imagine some deeper error hidden, or 
some episode unrevealed. 

Shirley and myself had just reached the 
height of mutual confidence and happiness. 
We had gained an insight into each other's 
hearts ; and, secure in our affection, we seemed 
to live for one another. Yet, how dared we 
hope that it would continue in this world 
of change ; when all things of life and nature 
are in a perpetual state of transition ; when 
the Sim rises under one aspect to-day and 
another to-morrow; when the waters of the 
rivers that roll past our feet, in the morning 
are lost in the ocean at eventide; when all 
verdure teems with various hues, and has its 
changing life within ; when the firmest rock 
crumbles by slow decay ; when our own im- 
pulses, wills, and passions cannot be relied 
on ; when we may be indifferent to-morrow 
to what we loved so passionately to-day. How 
dared we hope that our happiness, granted to 
us by a merciful Creator, would endure pla- 
cidly through our life-time, before we had 
both suffered and learnt our lesson of trial 
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We went in cheerfdl spirits to our des- 
tination. From our box we could survey; 
the greatest portion of the house, and be-|^ 
held the smiling fiioes of many friends and 
acquaintances. It is true, in the midst of 
our happiest converse, a sense of painful 
oppression mingled with my enjoyment ; but 
I accounted for it by supposing that it took 
its origin in the fact that this was the first 
time I had ventured into society still clothed 
in the habits of mourning, which were but 
the faint expression of the mourning of the 
heart for her that slept so sweetly, we hoped, 
in the bosom of her God. 

I, therefore, sought to banish it, and 
exerted myself to dispel all feelings and im- 
pressions of gloom. Yet there would arise 
before my fancy floating visions of other scenes 
I had accustomed myself to forget; and, 
sometimes, vrithdrawing my wandering gaze 
from the occupants of the house I dreamily 
looked at the features of my husband. They 
no longer wore his expression, but changed^ 
and assumed the form and hue of a counte- 
nance I had deemed for ever banished frona 
the realms of existence,. 
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I closed my eyes, conversed inwardly with 
my heart, asked my reason to dispel these 
wild fancies, but it was plain an influence 
was upon me, arising mysteriously from the 
vast throng around me, linking me with one 
amidst the multitude, whose form and fea- 
tures my vision had insensibly caught and 
retained whilst wandering over the numerous 
host of faces. 

Light, gold, glittering glass, splendid lustres, 
tiers of decorated rooms, beauty, smiles, rich 
melody, the human voice, now swelling to 
the rich notes of pride, or hate, or revenge, 
or sinking to the tenderest pleadings of love, 
flooding the air with the concentrated music 
of passion ; such were the influences around 
me. 

Amongst all that gaiety and splendour who 
would expect to behold the swathed form of 
the dead rise like a phantom before one's eyes ; 
who would anticipate the resurrection, as it 
were, of those we deemed asleep in peace ? 

And yet, suffering my eyes to wander over 
the mass that filled the area of the pit below, 
and ranging from row to row with a sort; oi 
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indifference as to where mj glance actually 
reposed, I felt it arrested, and the whole 
power of my vision concentrated upon a form 
that stood amidst a group of young men en- 
gaged in discussing the scene around them. 
Pale, haggard, and thin, it seemed like a 
spectral memory of another time. It wore 
the look of one I had seen, known, and 
fancied I had loved. 

What matter a likeness? A thousand 
people might be like him. 

Yet again, and again I sought the spot 
Immoveable and silent, with arms folded, he 
stood there still. 

I sunk back in the box. — ^Why these flood- 
ing memories, these impetuous recollections 
of another time, — of words passed away, — 
of feelings extinguished,— of die dead ? 

The dead so soon forgotten — ^so quietly re- 
placed. 

Yet, again, I must look. 

I take the opera-glass from Shirley's hand, 
—I scan the house round, — I passed one or 
two countenances that I might not excite 
suspicion, — I turned it downward to that 
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shadowed corner where the group are talking, 
— I rest it on that pale and haggard face, — 
the eyes are open, — ^the glance is one of 
painful sorrow, but there is no deception, — 
no, — that face is Vaughan's. 

I retreat with a heart dead and still, — I 
place the glass at my side, — I utter no wild 
shriek, — no word, — I am so calm that it feels 
like death, — I take one glance at Shirley, and 
try to speak, but the lights mingle before my 
eyes in one long line ; they have no distinct 
flame, the surface of the tiers diminishes and 
diminishes, until the faces appear like points, 
and all change to nothing. 



They tell me I fainted suddenly, and I 
found myself in my room, my beloved Shirley- 
watching at my side, his dai-k eyes awaiting 
my glance. For the first time I repulse him. 
I ask to be left alone, and tiy to collect my 
thoughts to know what I ought to do. Still 
this my mind refused to do, no effort would 
sufiice to assure me what I was. I dared 
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not frame my position. Three years my 
Shirley's wife, eight years absence from him, 
what was the end or meaning of this ? 

There was but one real reply ; and that my 
heart in its agony could not mould. 

May those who peruse these pages never 
know what the dreadful feelings were that 
overwhelmed me then. In perfect innocence 
I had become Shirley's wife, with the only 
one unrevealed secret in my life. Had I con- 
fessed, it would have been the same in all 
probability. 

And now — now that my full heart was re- 
joicing in the prospect of a new joy — to know 
that that very blessing was a fresh despair. 

I dared not think of Shirley's horror, of his 
love changed into contempt, of his aversion, 
of his grief. I dared not imagine how all 
would be revealed. And yet what proof had 
I that he whom I had seen that night was 
Vaughan. A thousand people might be like 
him. 

One faint gleam of consolation soothes the 
breaking heart. I found it here. 
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But when I knelt in prayer that night, and 
sought to rekindle my hopes that all would 
be yet well, there seemed to come no answer 
to my stricken heart, but to bear with strength 
the consequences that followed my own acts. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Shirley was kinder than ever the next morn- 
ing. He made no allusion to my petulant 
repulsion of him the evening before, and only 
gently urged upon me the necessity of quitting 
town immediately. 

I joyfully assented. 

To flee from my enemy, was to avoid his 
shafts awhile. Concealment was my only re- 
fuge ; but since I had the bare hope arising 
from uncertainty, I resolved to trust to the 
mercy of St. George. She who knew my story 
would perhaps take means to discover the 
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truth, and to decide upon my future course. 
All I wished was, that silence should be ob- 
served until after the event to which Shirley 
looked forward so hopefully ; then if, indeed, 
my suspicions proved correct, there was but 
one course open to me, which I sketched with 
pain, but of which I felt the necessity. 

I agreed to leave town that very day, and 
Camilla generously offered to accompany me ; 
but I could not assent to withdraw her from 
the society of Horace, now that they had ar- 
rived so lately at a mutual understanding. 
Besides, I confess I longed yet a little while 
to indulge in the society of one, doubly dear 
now, that I felt I must lose him for ever. I 
wished to enjoy his good opinion, his respect, 
his love, undisturbed while it was still possible 
to do so. 

Weak and depressed as I was I went to 
St. George's early in the morning. For once 
in my life, no thought of how I should break 
my news to her crossed my mind. I went ' 
without a reflection, almost stunned by the 
rapidity with which objects continually passed 
.before me without leaving a single impression* 
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I could not weep^ or it would have been a 
relief. I know I kept alone back in the car- 
riage that I might neither be seen nor have 
the chance of meeting widi an unpleasing ap- 
parition. 

As I anticipated^ St. George had not jet 
come down ; but I went to her boudoir, where 
she was breakfasting. Since that mormng I 
had met her there with Marie, Lady Mal- 
vern had undergone considerable change in 
her manner ; there was more repose, and a 
thoughtful expression in the countenance 
which imparted an additional attractiyeness. 

She started when I entered, and in her im- 
petuous manner exclaimed — 

" Good heavens ! — ^what is the matter ? " 

I scarcely kniBW how to open my story, 
feeling an intuitive persuasion that Lady 
Malvern knew perhaps even more than I sup- 
posed. I felt there was no necessity of intro- 
duction, and therefore abruptly entered into 
the detail of the subject that engrossed me so 
fully. 

" St. George, you told me I should have to 
suffer ; but in the perfect contentment of my 
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heart I could not realize how. Think of the 
agony I must have endured ere I would come 
to you, who have expressed your hate of me, 
for help, Grod knows why it has been — I 
that never injured you, or sought your ill. 
Yet I come to you now, with my heart almost 
crushed by its misery." 

" What is the matter ? How can I help 
you i 

And the deadly pallor that suddenly stole 
over her countenance revealed some quick 
imaginings within. 

"I fear," I said tremblingly, "my heart 
more than fears, that he is alive; Vaughan 
that you told me had perished in the sea, that 
you urged me so soon to forget, to speak of 
no more, to banish from my memory, and to 
replace so readily." 

" Do you blame me for this 1 " 

St. George was trembling. I saw it, and 
her countenance changed colour each moment. 

" Blame you, I know not what else I should 
do ; you have hated me all my life, but now I 
come to you a suffering broken-hearted wo- 
man. If he lives, ask yourself what I am, 
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where is my happiness. Will yon not behold 
yr)ur most intense wishes of vengeance trebly 
f]^atilied ? " 

She sat down by me, and a bitter smile 
passed over her lips. 

" Aline, I will teU you frankly that once I 
hoped for all this, that I looked forward and 
trnstcMl that I should see you fall, and for this 
assisted in raising you to your present posi- 
tion.** 

'* Oh, St. George, could you hope this for 
ino < 

And I buried my face in my hands, and 
\v(*pt. I could not realise the idea of so des- 
pt^nitt^ a vimgoance. 

'• What luul I done that you should seek to 
\\\\\\tv mo thus?*' 

•• Yoti had wronged me, unconsciously it 
niivy liavi^ Iuhmi ; you came and stepped be- 
Iwoou mo and the realisation of my hopes. 
Yon took from mo a love growing every hour* 
Von IiumumI a current from me, by which, no 
tnatUn* how, I intonded to have escaped from 
a biltiU' bondngc of which you know nothing." 

'•And for this unconscious wrong you 
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would have heaped misery on my head — the 
bitterest a woman can endure." 

" I would have done it, under the influence 
of passionate feelings, which your nature can- 
not comprehend, which urged me to deeds of 
whose existence you are ignorant. You 
will hate me still more, Aline, than you do 
now." 

I am incapable of hatred." 
You know not, but listen : once I tell 
you I would have done all this, but time 
has altered, silenced, if not softened, the wild 
impulses of my heart. Deep suffering, how 
it came matters not, has passed ©ver me, and 
now I would not harm you." 

" You can aid me, and undo all the past." 

*' Never that," she said, while her white 
lips trembled so that she could scarcely frame 
her words. " Yet how can I help you." 

I told her what I had se^n— the whole 
adventure of the previous evening. 

She listened in perfect silence ; some ac* 
cusing power seemed to convulse her inwardly, 
for she averted her eyes, and the ghastly hue 
of her cheeks contrasted strangely with the 
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long dark curls that waved in glossy circlets 
by their side. 

" Trust to me ; I will discover if it be so 
indeed. Calm yourself, and hope for the 
best." 

She passed her hand over her brow, and I 
fancied I heard, spoken with compressed ut- 
terance, the wild prayer — God be merciful to 
me ! 

She looked on me as if she would have sub- 
dued herself before me, as if some feelings 
urged her to shelter and look kindly on 
me. But the gigantic pride of her nature 
swelled within her, and prevented all play of 
the humbler feelings. 

I spoke little. I could not reveal the 
depth of anguish that racked my soul ; I suf- 
fered her to read it, if she would, in looks and 
attitude. Despair, that desolation of the heart, 
seemed indeed, to overwhelm me. It was 
evident that the bitter enmity of St. Greorge 
had been appeased. 

" I am now," I said, " free from fear of the 
future; since I know it ; my fate is written, if 
my dreadful conviction be real. What witt 
become of Shirley and my poor child ? " 
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*' Calm yourself, Aline, you are exciting 
yourself without cause." 

A shudder convulsed my frame as I con- 
templated the future. She took my hand 
and said kindly — 

" Go into my room ; it is not well that you 
should give way to a grief that may be with- 
out foundations. Trust to my prudence ; you 
should reflect how much you are injuring 
yourself ; come lie down, and try to rest." 

Faint, exhausted with weakness, and want of 
rest, I suffered myself to be placed where she 
wished. I laid my head on her pillow, and 
imagined that I must have fallen into a deep 
sleep. When I awoke, strange words floated 
around me from the boudoir ; for a time I 
hardly knew where I was ; voices soft and low 
echoed through the quiet room. 

I looked around; unfamiliar objects met 
my gaze, and I remembered I was in a strange 
room, and that there was a heavy oppression 
on my heart. I could not but hear what was 
passing. In that sort of dreamy doubt fol- 
lowing a slumber in the day, I listened to 

words never meant for my ear. 
3. G 
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" And have you affected not to see my loye, 
not to read it in my actions." 

" In your renunciation of the attractions of 
the race-course, your nights at Crockford's ? " 
she said, laughing, as I imagined, rather 
scornfully. 

"Lady Malvern/' he said passionately, 
" listen to my words ; you cannot, dare not 
refuse to hear me. Your beauty has redeemed 
me, has won me from what I was ; for you I 
have become another being, and you know 
and feel that my every thought is yours ; my 
soul is in your keeping, and you can do with 
me as you will." 

This to St. George, my father's wife, — I 
listened eagerly for the reply. 

" And what is the answer you expect to 
your declarations," she said with perfect cool- 
ness. 

" I cannot bear this trifling. St. George, 
for once speak from your heart, you cannot 
have seen all that I have felt and suffered, 
you cannot have witnessed my love day by 
day, without feeling some pity. You have 
kindled my passion." 
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** Yoa forget my position," she said, inter- 
rupting him. 

•*I forget nothing,** he replied, becoming 
more and more excited in proportion as she 
retained her composure. 

" I am a married woman, am I not ?"^ 

** Am I fool or madman," he cried, " that 
you put such questions to me ? " 

" No ; but, Lord Travers, what is to be the 
end of your attachment, supposing I encourage 
it?" 

" There can be but one end, fly with me. 
We will quit England for ever." 

" And when my husband chooses to set me 
free by the process of the law. You will take 
me for your wife ? " 

** Most certainly." 

" And you are prepared for all the circum- 
stances that will ensue ? " 

" Whatever they may be, I neither foresee 
nor care for any ?" 

**They are manifold; a divorced wife is 
looked upon in the world with an eye of suspi- 
cion, and distrust at least ; questions are raised 
as to the propriety of her entr^ into this or 
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that society ; her husband, too, shares some 
portion of the blame cast on her/' 

"Why this enumeration? do you please 
yourself, gratify your own h^art by keeping 
mine in suspense ? " 

" They are but necessary preliminaries, and 
you think you love strong enough to withstand 
all this.** 

" All this,— it is nothing ; I love you with 
my whole soul; what is tiie world and its 
paltry notions to me ? St. George, hear me, 
I beseech you ; defer all trifling until we are 
out of all danger : to-night let us fly," 

" To-night, my lord ? " 

" Not my lord,-^say Henry/' 

" To-night is sudden ; but come, once more 
let me hear your tale of love, we are free from 
interruption here, there is time, no one will 



come/' 



And she changed her tone from its cold- 
ness to one of winning softness. 

^'St. Greorge, it is in vain to make you 
comprehend the passionate growth of an at- 
tachment which dates its birth from the 
moment when, in your magnificent beauty, in 
your agony you told me of your love." 
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I could have wished to have seen Lady 
Malvern at thstt moment, when her imprudent 
revelation was recalled by him who had once 
so humbled her pride. 

"I have never forgotten that hour; my 
blind and foolish fancy for the insipid girl, 
Aline, passed like a shadow from off my 
heart. One image, one thought w^ there, 

ever present; one impression only occupied 

»• 
me. 

" And yet you scorned my love then," said 
St. George proudly, "remember that. Lord 
Travers." 

" Say not scorned ; in a wild moment of 
delirium I may have seemed to do so, but my 
heart was yours from the hour I quitted you, 
although I never owned it to myself." 

" And yet, where did that love lead you ? " 

** To endless dissipation, I confess ; it was 
to drown thoughts too painful for the contem- 
plation of serious hours." 

** It never occurred to you to seek a renewal 
of our intimacy ? " 

"How dared I hope you would forget or 
forgive the past." 
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« WeU, further." 

^^ When I met you that xaight, and saw you 
radiant in beauty and happiness, surpassiog 
every one around you ; fair and loveiy^ with 
your proud, yet winning manner, your Toice, 
your gentleness, what could I do but admire 
you. Then St. Greorge, each time I met I loved 
you more, and reproached mysdf oaore bitterly 
with my foUy, espedally siaee you seemed to 
have forgotten my very existence." 

'' Aad that piqued you ? " 

^I resolved to force myself upon your 
memory, to find a moment to pour into }?xmr 
ear a tale of love that had long grown and 
gathered strengdi in my heart" 

^' You owe me some latitude for re^daim- 
ing you from your course of Ufe/' 

^^ I have sacrificed all for you, rejected the 
aUiance by which I might have rede^ned 
my fortune, have neglected friends, society, 
the world, have centered my whole soul in 
you. Here then, St George, on my knees, 
I beseech your forgiveness for my former 
madness, forget it, and, beholding me at yom* 
feet, deem it a sufficient expiation." 



«4 
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" Lord Travers," exclaimed St. George, 
rising, and her voice growing clear, and dis- 
tinct and cod, " I have succeeded, my lord, 
in my plans better than I could have ventured 
to hope. My pride has been avenged. My 
lord, yon may now go — ^you may quit me. 
I scorn and reject your love, and despise the 
man who could so far stoop as to ask for a 
return of the affection he once treated with so 
infinite a contempt.^* 

St. Oeorge ! " 

Speak to me as Lady Malvern. Know 
llien from me my opinion. I have listened 
to your tale ; now hear mine. Know then 
that when that morning betrayed^ by the 
foolish violence of my passion, into an avowal 
I should rather have died than uttered^ that 
when you quitted me I brooded on my re- 
venge, and resolved to attain it. You might 
have taken me in that hour, and shielded me 
from the storm of life; you might have 
spared me crimes and sorrows; you might 
Jiave rendered me a gentle woman instead of 
the bitter thing I have been ; you would 
liave had my love, which was sinc^e and 
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deep^ and would have been lasting as the un- 
dying energy which fills my frame, I would 
and could hare loved you, but I turned 
the current, and resolved instead of vidnning 
your affection to gratify my rev^:^. 

^'In my object what mattered it to me 
that I involved others ; on your head lie the 
wrongs of a life. I met you once again 
as I had hoped, and as I had wished. Nay, do 
not interrupt me. You shall, and must hear 
me. I met you deeply steeped in vice, de- 
graded in mind, — ^that was not the moment 
to make you endure the subtle refinement of 
a disappointed affection. I withdrew you 
from your associates, re-awakened feelings long 
dormant, J cleared your heart of its debasing 
sympathies, I gave you nobler objects of 
thought and reflection. Now, with your 
power of loving at the full, I have at length 
succeeded in awakening your affection ; and. 
Lord Henry Travers, I repeat it to you, I 
scorn your love. I have placed you at my 
feet — have heard words you dare not recall. 
You tell me that you love me, and I tell 
you that all the contempt of my soul is pcMired 
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upon you for supposing that I, a woman once 
rejected, will desert reputation, fame, station, 
husband, to follow one like you. No ! mis- 
guided as I have been, I have nobler impulses 
than those for which I am given credit." 

" Lady Malvern, I will leave you. I will 
not trust myseLF to answer you.*' 

" No ! you dare not. You have nothing 
to say but to repeat the story of your love — 
a love as palpable as the sun, which you 
eannot disguise. Now go and give it to 
another lliat will value the gift, but tell her 
it was offered to a married woman, and that 
she spumed it.** 

" These are bitter words,** he said in a low 
voice, "may you never live to know or 
feel—*' 

" Have I not felt ? But leave me, once 
more I bid you leave me. Remember if 
we ever meet again it is as strangers-^never 
approach or speak to me — we are parted for 
ever, — go ! " 

I heard the door open and shut. There 
was a death-like pause ; then a groan, and a 
heavy fall. I rushed into the room, and 
a 2 
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found her lying on the floor, large drop6 
standing thicklj on her pallid brow ; her lips 
blue, and covered by a white foam. While 
I was gazing at her, and striving to recover 
her, my father Altered. The form of St. 
George lying in that death-like swoon, for 
the first time during their marriage, some- 
what unnerved him. He bent over her, and 
his gaze was one of mingled sorrow, regret, 
and lingering afieetion. 

" What has happened ? " he enquired, 
kneeling by her side, '' I confess that I did not 
expect to find you here, — ^it has relieved me." 

" Hush ! now, dearest father," I said, fw 
I understood all this misguided being's eon- 
duct, " we will speak of that afterwards ; 1^ 
her remain as she is." 

He passed his arm round her neck, and 
slightly supported her head. He took one 
hand quietly within his own. 

When her eyes opened and met his glance, 
the lids closed again as if with pain, and a 
convulsive shudder passed over her frame. 
The colour mantled, for a moment, to her 
cheeks, and, when it had fled, I saw largie 
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teairs welling from her eyes, and rolling over 
iier face. 

" I am better, — ^jres, much better, now," 
and she strove to rise. 

In perfect silence my fiBither assisted her. 

His heart was full of wild and strange 
memories, and stirred by powerful feelings. 

She sat on the couch, stiU, calm, and ap- 
parently stunned, conscious only when she 
met my father s gSLze fixed on her ; she turned 
away, and the proud heart swelling, but 
striving to hide its throbs, made the bosom 
heave to its pulsation. 

" Are you well enough to listen to me, St. 
George ? " 

She gave a rapid motion of assent, then 
covered her face with her hands. 

" I have long dwelt on the subject of which 
I am going to speak to you with pain ; my 
heart has revolted from it ; I scarcely dared to 
frame it ; other feelings with which we have 
now neither of us to do, have withheld me long, 
but it is too late now to pause ;' yet, while I 
have the right to question you, will you answer 
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I was surprised at her quick complianoe. 

" Was not Lord Trayers in your boudoir 
a whole hour this morning ? *' 

" He was." 

" And by what right ? *' asked my father, 
losing sight of his self-possession at this cod 
reply. 

" And for what purpose ? '* 

^' Ask Aline ; '* she replied, " she has heard 
all." 

'^ Yes, dear father." 

" Not now — ^it cannot affect my resoluti<m. 
Are you prepared to hear it?" 

" Anything," she answered, in a low broken- 
hearted voice. 

I pitied her in that hour. Many and 
many an hour, in suffering and in joy, I have 
thought of St. George then. 

My father was himself pained at her sub- 
mission. He had expected violence, re- 
proaches, and he met humbled sorrow. 

" St. Greorge," he said, in a faltering voice, 
" it is long since I have discovered that you 
never loved me." 

She raised her eyes to his face with a look 
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of painr— of wild agony ; a word was on her 
lips, but it took no form : her head sunk on 
her bosom. 

^'Yonr conduct since our marriage has 
sufficientlj proved it. I will not pain yon 
with useless reproaches, but the condition in 
which we live is one which I neither will nor 
can endure. ~ I have borne my sufferings, 
Grod knows, in silence ; I hare been patiently 
watching for a return of the affection I have 
lavished upon you. I watch in vain ; the end 
ci this is that we must part'* 

He paused — ^there was no answer — a long 
silence, no one could break. St. Greorge re- 
mained in the same position, only that the 
throbs of her heart seemed to stir her whole 
frame, for a moment ; at length she rose, and 
with an ashy countenance, and almost motion- 
less lips, pronounced the words : — 

^* Part ! we must part ! " 

And, turning upon him one of those never- 
to-be-forgotten looks — ^^ those inexplicable 
glances, that would seem to be struggling to 
reveal, in spite of her pride, some feelings of 
the heart, she slowly left the room. We 
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h^ard the key turned upon us as she eniered, 
and for hours no sound came from that 
chamber. 

My father was more agonized by this reso- 
lution than he chose to confess. In spite of 
my own crushing sorrow, it was my turn to 
comfort him. I told him the whole narraiiye 
connected with Lord Travers from beginning 
to end. He appeared surprised and pained. 

^^ Was it the conduct of a modest woman,** 
he said, ^^to lure him on from day to day; 
running every hour the chance of ruining my 
reputation and her own ? " 

*^ I do not wish to excuse her, yet confess 
she is not so guilty as you deemed.*' 

" No ! a weight of anxiety is taken from 
my heart, yet still it is impossible to live with 
^uch a woman." 

" Do not be rash or hasty." 

"Have I been? Have I not borne it 
until my health is wasted slowly away, until 
I have no peace by night or by day ? and 
all for one who has not in her heart a trace 
of affection for me." 

*' I atn still uncertain of that," I urged. 
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'^ Could I haye seen one single mark of 
love or esteem for me, I could haye forgiven 
her vanity, gaiety, extravagance, and even her 
levity, and hoped better from time ; but, no ! 
she has no heart. Try to see her again, and 
prepare her for what must come; consult 
what are her wishes, they shall be observed/* 

" You are resolved, my father. I beseech 
you pause, think before you act" 

"My child, my dearest child — ^you know 
litde of the anguish that consumes my heart 
while I speak these words. Every tie which 
bound me to life is broken. I have neither 
friend nor child except you, my ever constant 
one, whom I see but seldom. It is not reck- 
lessly I would cast aside the last link I have 
formed on earthy yet do not think it shall be 
to-day or to-morrow — ^let her have time — ^we 
need meet but seldom." 

I waited patiently hour after hour in that 
room, adorned with every loveliness that riches 
could furnish, or a fanciful taste suggest — ^no 
wish of hers had remained unfulfilled, a; hun- 
dred traces of his affection stood around, re- 
minding me of what had been. Here she 
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had passed her gayest hours, had received her 
most intimate fiiends, had exercised her power 
of fascination to the utmost, and now it must 
become a deserted spot. What a presenti- 
ment for me — I thought of my own future — 
our destinies seemed more and more alike. 

At length after having waited until the 
time for my returning home approached, I 
knocked at the door of her room and was ad- 
mitted. She was calm and quiet — ^no trace of 
the passion that had shaken her frame was 
observable save in the pale colour of her 
cheek, and the intense brightness of her eye. 

" Aline, why do you come to me i to remind 
me of my promise ? I have not forgotten it" 

*' I did not come for that," I replied ; ^' no, 
I came to aid you if possible — ^to see if I could 
do anything, comply wiik any wish." 

" Do you not rejoice in my fall ? Do you 
nottriumiOioverme?" 

*^ Triumph ! believe me no word of this 
day s scene will ever pass my lips. In «ill 
that is in my power I will aid you. I come 
to console not to triumph." 

" Wait, wait," she bitterly said, " You do 
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not know me — ^you are forgiving now, but you 
will hate me yet. There is but one thing I 
would ask of your father — time — a little 
while/' 

" It is already granted." 

" I would have asked him yet more." 
I saw her pride was struggling still within her. 

" Have I ever asked a favour of a human 
being," she enquired as if mentally. 

" Ask it now, St. George ; forget the past. 

" I must forget myself — ^yet ask him," she 
said, ^' to have this done without blasting my 
name. He can do that with one word, and 
yet Grod knows I do not deserve that." 

" My father is incapable of that, both for 
his own sake as well as your's." 

*' And yet the world vrill ask why are they 
separated ?" 

" Disagreement— the usual cause is incom- 
patibility of temper. There vrill be no slur 
upon your name." 

" God be thanked for that. Thank you. 
Aline, for what you have done. I deserve 
nothing but reproaches from you, yet you have 
been generous. Leave me to my sorrow." 
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The sound of a carriage leaving the door 
caused her to start and go to the window. 

She watched it disappearing around the 
corner of the street. 

It was my father's. 

I bade her adieu. I whispered consolation 
to the woman that had forged the misery of 
my life. I knew not then how much she had 
injured me. I saw before me a proud spirit 
humbled to the dust, she struggling with 
that pride which had been her ruin, refusing 
to give way to an impulse of the heart that 
might have saved her. Yet, no, she was one 
of those that would suffer the torments of lost 
souls rather than confess how by others that 
anguish might be softened. 

From a chUd she had looked to the world 
for delight, for compensation ; she had revelled 
in its attractions ; for it resigned all the dear- 
est ties and hopes, and now at little more than 
thirty years of age she found herself denied 
every sweetness of life, admired in society, 
courted, flattered, but spoken (^ in return as a 
finished woman of the world. To gain that 
name had been her end and aim ; she hsA 
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obtained it, and her reward, suffering and 
despair. 

Her faults of character were numerous ; 
they had no play now, her ambition was dead. 
Powerful feelings awakened left no room for 
other passion ; under the aspect in which she 
appeared, in spite of suspicions which beset 
me, one might almost have ceased to dislike 
her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In spite of my own unsettled and unhappy 
condition, the recollection of St. George would 
obtrude continually upon me. Shirley per- 
ceiving how ill I was, insisted on my inune- 
diately leaving town, and accordingly the next 

morning he accompanied me down to 

Park. It was a relief to me to quit London, 
and every incident of the journey is impressed 
on my memory vividly and distinctly. 

I remember my husband sitting by my 
side in our rapid ride, holding my hand with- 
in his own, inquiring gently how I felt, turn- 
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ing his fond untuing gaze upon me, speaking 
little, for I replied querulously. I see him 
even smiling at my weakness, and comforting 
himself with the assurance that it proceeded 
from indisposition. 

I remember him proudly pointing out the 
beauty of his large and well-stocked park — 
the tall, full, rich, dark trees that sheltered 
their own shadows at their feet, — ^the open 
glades which ended only in sunshine, — the 
slopes where wild flowers made the air odor- 
ous, — the dark forest in the rear, whence, at 
intervals, the birds took their flight, careered 
a moment in the sunlight in the freedom of 
the eternal space above, and then returned to 
the bosom of their shaded retreat, sinking si- 
lently in its folds,— ^the outline of the majes- 
tic old house, as its irregular walls reposed 
against the holy blue of heaven, calm, still, 
and grand, wrapt in silence, subduing feeling, 
until all hushed the dark throb of my heart, 
so racked with the pain of thought. 

I remember the golden shadows sleeping 
in the ivied turrets, surrounding them with 
long perpendicular rays, like showers of gold 
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in rain, as the sun sank low in the distance, 
and the beautiful hush of the landscape, and 
the tremulous whisper of the aspen in its 
ceaseless motion, and the low-voiced' mtmnar 
and the distant lake at the hill*s foot, and the 
trees that bent lovinglj over it, and the patch- 
ing of ripples that were golden, and the old 
quaint church in the valley^ and the strange 
houses around it, and the peaceful church yard, 
and the lonely yews that overshadowed the 
graves seen in the distance ; and thither my 
spirit yearned to journey, even that mght^ 
with that hush upon my soul, which years did 
not bring again. 

I remember standing by his side, vrrapped 
and defended from cold and chill, watching 
the new moon with half-averted face, taking 
possession of the heavens, and its light gushing 
down in silver vapours to environ the diark 
forest, and make the trees and shrubs glisten^ 
glitter and tremble with the power of beauty 
that was upon them. Gloriously like a mes- 
senger from Heaven the moon passed a spirit 
of peace over the landscape. Calm and pas- 
sionless she only smiled, where the sun had 
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glowed, like the presence of quiet joy in 
hearts, after the tumultnous delight of having 
a long coveted treasure. 

This is beauty," he vrhispered. 
This is peace/' I said, as I bent my head 
on his breast, and felt a relief to rest it there. 

"And joy as well," he said, drawing me 
towards him. 

" I should never wish to quit this place 
again," I replied, hardly caring what I uttered. 

" Dearest ! " he said, ^' that will not last. 
Your young heart was not formed entirely for 
the depth of repose and the beautiful soUtude 
of this old home. But now and then to with- 
draw together here, to know that we have 
nothing to wish for but each other, to live in 
calm delight, to look on beauty and read the 
love in our hearts is that to which amidst all 
my busy and ambitious career, I shall ever 
look forward." 

Trusting— confiding — noble heart ! 

" Now there is a double reason why you 
should have this repose — a reason that makes 
my cold heart thrill with joy, that will make 
you dearer. Aline, ay, dearer than you were 
a thousand fold." 
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I, guilty wretched thing, could only creep 
nearer to him. Why had I not trusted him! 

There was indeed a new link formed be- 
tween us, which would have sent a sacred 
thrill to my heart, had it not been for one 
dreadful presentiment, which at first but a sha- 
dow, was now gaining palpable shape in my 
heart, and made me feel that standing there, 
with his arm around my waist, with his con- 
fiding gaze bent upon me in the moonlight, 
his love breathing in his very attitude, his 
low rich melancholy voice floating in words 
of affection around me, I was not his wife. 

With a shudder that ran through my whole 
frame, I reflected upon this, and hoped the 
little being, whose birth was so joyfully 
awaited, would never open its eyes to the 
light of this world, but suffer its spirit to pass 
without resting its wings a moment, into the 
shadowy realms of eternity. 

Not to be, to suffer, to love or hate. 

I had sketched my own resolve if my sur- 
mises should prove true ; but when I gazed 
up into his face expressive of so much trust and 
boundless love, I dared not form my future 
even to myself. 
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My gaze would wander, in spite of myself, 
to the silvered waters of the lake that rolled 
so calmly and so guilelessly along. There 
would be a safe resting place, I thought, 
and when I had quitted the world, all would 
be well for those I left behind. 

Such were the calm and hopeful thoughts 
I brought to this quiet retreat, where he could 
think so lovingly of the future, and anticipate 
such joyful things. 

If hearts were open, could others live ? 

life is enduring ; energy grows with the 
suffering of the hour, or I should have died in 
my struggle. 

The world, is a cold, sage mentor teach- 
ing us to conceal, to subdue, to act, to play 
the hypocrite, to palliate, to excuse. 

Waking, as from a trance of long continu- 
ance, my next memory is of a soft and 
miniatui'e face pillowed with its cheek upon 
my boso;n. The holy serenity that brooded 
on my heart, was a new feeling to me, tossed, 
as I had been, in the storm of life. As Shir- 
ley's eyes bent over me and my little one, that 
had never yet left my side, I forgot all that I 

3. H 



had raffered, and absndoniii^ die wliole wmid 
U) act and think for thqnsrff€S> I lay in mj 
quiet chamber, blessed and rejokiii^. 

He held mj hand in Ins on diat qoiel 
evening, and qN>ke in low, hnshed wlii^pen. 

'' Are you well enough to speak to me a 
little,** he enquired. 

" Yes,*' I faintly murmured, •* quite.** 

•• I have nothing yerj scMnowfhl to tefl 
you/* ho said, '^I have cmly a fiiTour io 
afik.*' 

I felt that I could grant him anytJhing 
then, I was touched by his gentle tome. 

*' Well ! ** he continued, encouraged bj the 
prt^Hsure of the hand which I substituted for 
n ruply to his request. '^ It is that my Aliim 
M'ill nurse her boy, my boy, herself." 

A woman of the world like my mother-in- 
liiw, would have annihilated her husband by a 
Idok at such a request; all the fashionable 
proc^odyuts would have been quoted^ all the 
ootivontiunalitios which man has substituted 
lor tmtiiro. would have been brought forward 
to oonvlnco him of the impossibility of doing 
thn^t whiah Providence has ordained, and the 
oxpedionoy of which, reason has established. 
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Weary, oppressed, and sad, I had forgotten 
the world, but trembling with delight at the 
pew link I had formed with it I quietly as- 
sented, thinking that whatever came, they 
could not deny me that possession, and what 
wonder that I assented. 

Now I was prepared for every thing. I 
knew there was a blight upon our hearth, I 
felt there was, for visions had stolen in my 
illness into my chamber, warning and mocking 
me. 

My strength returned, however, and I took 
by degrees, my accustomed walks in the park. 
It is sweet, after sickness, to feel the breath 
of heaven fan our cheek, and that sense of 
boundless freedom and yearning to flee away 
that then comes over us. It is sweet then 
to inhale the soft breeze, the odours of flowers, 
to place our foot on the trembling blade of 
grass a^d feel the power of crushing their tiny 
form. I flew down the* park's avenues with a 
sense of boundless joy, alone and happy almost 
as a child, proud of my position, and forcing 
back all changeless memories deep into my 
heart. I ran triumphantly down under the 
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shadow of the tall trees, whose dark foliage 
had once warned me back from their coverts. 
I saw the sunshine again sleeping on the open 
meadows; I saw broad lands stretch away 
into the distance, I beheld the hamlets of 
our tenants scattered at the foot of tlie hills, 
darkened by forest shades, I saw the expansive 
sheet of water glisten far away, I saw the sun 
go down upon all these, and my bosom swelled, 
that they were all his who had just fluttered 
from my bosom and t^ested in the shade of 
those castled walls, like an eagle on its turrets. 
His little hand possessed them all ; his littJe 
foot should traverse them proudly in a day 
yet to come. 

His father, I knew, would share, nay, al- 
ready shared all my feelings. 

I wandered down the avenue, and I leaned 
over a gate, a gateway that commanded a 
view of our own park and of the high road. 
Our house wore the appearance of desolation, 
which country seats shut up for the season are 
apt to do. Almost every window was closed, 
blinds drawn, doors unopened, and I thought 
of Herbert who was so near me, plunged in 
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solitary reflection, still mourning, it might be, 
over what had passed. 

Thoughts will retrace their footsteps, how- 
ever much our present purpose, determination, 
and feelings may have varied so as to incite 
us to forget and be ashamed of what we have 
once been and done. 

I saw myself a child standing in that porch^ 
in a low white firock and hoop in hand. 

I saw myself return from school, — ^proudly. 

I saw myself quietly steal through that 
porch after my sea side visit, no longer child- 
like, but slight, tall, fair, and with a gentle 
gill at my side that loved every one, and whom 
everyone cherished. 

And now I stood gazing quietly, sadly, fiiU 
of experience and sadness upon hours and 
hopes that were no longer mine. I began to 
reason with myself upon the folly of my fears, 
when the sound of horses' feet made me glance 
involuntarily towards the high road. 

It was dusk, and the scene was full of sha- 
dows and silent ; not even a bird uttered her 
peaceful harmony. The wind might have 
rustied a leaf or two unconsciously as it passed 
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by me, but there was no load sound, none 
louder than the throbbing of the heart that 
had suffered so much, as it leant upon die 
little gateway. 

I may have been thinking of one long since 
dead; I may have been*conjnrii^ up old 
memories of a time it should have been my 
business to forget which caused the death-like 
cahn with which, on raising my eyes, I beheld 
a face I had known and loved. 

It stole like a vision underneath the trees 
as rapidly as the shadow of a bird passing 
before the moon does on a meadow, and left 
no more trace than if it had never been. 

I held my breath and gazed upon the appa* 
Yition, for such I deemed it, as it g^ded by 
me soundless, and my senses rapidly deserted 
nie. I felt that the ground on which I stood 
was sinking from my feet ; the woods and 
trues rushed past my sight in pursuit of him, 
and with a cry of pain and despair, I fell, I 
know nut where. 

The return to consciousness, the reply to 
needless questions of how and where it hap- 
peuod, is amongst one of the most disagree- 
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able sensations of life. It was nij husband 
who had found me lying at the park-gates, 
that had raised me in his arms, that had 
carried me tenderly and lovingly to the house. 

When the others left me, he whispered 
gentle reproaches and entreaties that I would 
not be so imprudent ; told me that his life and 
my child's depended upon me; that I was 
doubly dear to him as the mother of his 
heir. 

Mockery! delusion! I was almost mad; 
I rose on my couch ; I cried for my child ; I 
raved all night ; I know not what vdld words 
I uttered ; I became more calm when they 
brought me my babe, that was not, could not 
be acknowledged. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

Shirley, my husband, was compelled to leave 
for town the next morning, as his occupations 
in Parliament were important. He was 
grieved to quit my side in my illness, but 
could not understand my conduct. A re- 
solve had davmed upon me in the night, and 
to carry it boldly into execution was now my 
aim. I had taken a quiet calm review of my 
position, and but one course was opened to 
me. And that wbs either to confess all before 
his departure, or to write to him and while 
he was absent, depart and spare ourselves 
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the pain and sorrow of an interview which I 
could not imagine without dread. 

He came to look at our beautiful boy in 
his cradle near me, to bend over him, and 
forge there brief sweet hopes for the future 
that rise like sacred incense from our hearts, 
to watch the tiny eye, the budding mouth, 
hushed in the repose of dreamless sleep, to 
watch the little tremulous quiver that passing 
over the baby face announces the return to 
waking, to see the little clenched hands, 
struggle with the air around, and he smiled 
with a joy ineffably serene on his child, and 
then turned with the calm radiance thus pro- 
longed towards me. 

And all these exquisite sensations, to him 
so beautiful, I could not share. Cold, sickly 
fears kept all the life from my heart, and the 
glance that was meant to bless fell on me as 
a withering bUght. 

I felt that he would gaze on me never again 
thus ; that every look so varied, yet so joyful, 
was the last ; that never more he would bless 
the hour that gave us the desire of our hearts, 
realised in that innocent form, reposing there 
H 2 
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in the fulness of content, nnconscioiis cf its 
mother s sorrow, or the dark feelings thst 
had ushered in its existence. A little Mo6s<Hn 
hung as it were npon the border of life, like 
a JSower upon a bank, innocentlj taming 
its gaze upon the roll of the ri^er. In that 
pure shrine, the germs of diouttnds €i fu- 
ture thoughts lay folded like the oonndeass 
leaves of the full rose in die green bud. When 
would pain first enter its spirit ? die moment 
that numbering its existence by mcndtlis in 
lieu of days, it beholds what it may not readh, 
longs, without knowing, what it longs for. 
Soon — ^how soon— desires, wants, unreasonable 
wishes step in to that little heart, and require 
to be regulated even at the risk of pruning its 
sensitiveness. 

Loving ever, yet when do we love our 
child most, innocently reposing in our arms, 
shielded from danger, knowing no love, but 
the deep natural clinging to the bosom 
whence it sprung, smiling only to our smile ? 
—there is no answer, since every moment of 
its life is dear. 

When Shirley approached to bid me fare- 
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well, I burst into a passionate flood of tears 
that pained him. He was like all men grieved 
at sorrow, whose cause he could not compre- 
hend, and experienced something of irritation 
which he sought to quell. 

" Do not leave me yet, Shirley, not yet." 

** And why, love ? " 

** Why, oh can you ask me ? I shall feel 
deserted by tJie whole world if you leave me." 

*^ My dearest, this is the fancy of weakness, 
you are not well. You were imprudent yes- 
terday." 

" Yes, reproach me," I exclaimed, " call it 
fimcy, Shirley." 

" Aline, this is imlike yourself. I do not 
imd^*stand it. I have quitted you before, 
and you never showed such grief. I shall 
return in two or three days, and you will for- 
get that I have been absent." 

My sobs choked my utterance. I fdt it 
was for ever that he was to quit me ; that 
never, no, never more, should I hear his voice 
in kindness, — ^that we were severed for ever. 

>* Are you ill, dearest Aline, he said." 

" Yes, I feel weak." 
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" Then, my love, I will remain^ if it wiH 
do you good." 

" Dearest Shirley, my own husband, I am 
selfish — ^no— you shall go, only one hour 
more, sit by me, and tell me now, once agaiB 
before we part, that you love me, tell me that 
you wiQ never quite forget me. There let 
me lay my head once more upon your breast** 

He looked at me with tender concern. It 
strikes me now that he thought my senses 
were wandering, for he turned pale, and 
pressed me to his heart. 

" My own love, what is it you fear ? " 

** Nothing now," I said, nestling close to 
him. 

" Then why ask me never to forget you ? — 
Could I ? And have you ever for a moment 
doubted my love ? Is it not the support of 
my existence ? Is not the aim and eb|6ct of 
my life to make you happy, — ever happy? 
Have we not been happy ? " 

** Yes," I murmured, " happier than I could 
have hoped." 

" And when you are well we shall be so 
ever more; you will look my bright and 
beautiful Aline." 
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'* Never, — ^never, more ! " 

Such were tbe thoughts, the one thought 
that haunted me. I counted the minutes of 
that hour, I dreaded for it to pass, I would 
have made it eternal, and when the time for 
parting came I strove to command myself, to 
appear light-hearted ; I bade him kiss our 
child, I laughed, I saw him go, heard the 
door close, the carriage roll away,^ and the 
dark trees sheltered it, and no glimpse re- 
mained to me ; his chair was vacant — I was 
alone, — ^alone with my sorrow and my child. 

The agony of those hours that tolled them- 
selves fix)m off my life during that day I 
will not trace here. In the evening I sent 
to lillydown, beseeching Herbert to come 
to me. Instead of writing, I resolved to 
confide all to him, to beseech him to tell 
Shirley, and relate the story from beginning 
to end. 

Half an hour after I had sent, Herbert 
came : how changed he looked. There was 
no affectation of gridf, on the contrary, he 
spoke cheerfully. Yet who would have 
thought that only a little more than a year 
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had swept over the happy conntauLnoe that 
was then so radiant in its joy. TTir £ace 
was pale and worn, the eyes dim^ and the 
month had lost its habitnal smile. Yet there 
was a gentleness, a softness in his manner^ 
in his tone, that awakened a deep interest 
The sting of a disappointed heart was read 
in the whole figure. To him I oonld poor 
out the story of my grief, better than to any 
one else in die whcde worid. He had 
suffered deeply, and would not judge me 
harshly. 

It was Icmg before either of us reeoYored 
sufHcieut composure to converse on the sub- 
ject to hear which he had come. Our 
thoughts rererted to that spirit of light that 
had hoTered over our dwelling, and was now 
withdrawn. 

But at last I began my story, to which he 
listened with patience and attention. 

As I had anticipated, he shared my grief, 
but could give little comfort His gaze wan* 
dered from the child to me with a painful, 
expression. 

*^ There is one chance of escape,** he said at 
length. 
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** Name it, for Heaven's sake ! " 

" The marriage was contracted under age, 
and may be annulled.'* 

** But, Shirley, will he ever see me or look 
on me again. I feel I am not, and never 
was the wife of Yaughan. But will Shirley 
ever pardon the deception-^-oh ! no, no ! I 
»n the wife of neither." 

« My dearest Aiine," said Herbert, " it is a 
case in which advice and consolation are use- 
less, like the chastisements of Heaven it 
must be met with resignation. No sorrow or 
grief will set aside die immutable consequences 
of our acts. Pray for strength, my friend, for 
yours is a position that will require it. Trust 
to me, however : your husband cannot blame 
you in the least." 

" You do not know him." 

" Is he so stern ? " 

^* No not stem, but abhors all deceit : be- 
ades how will or can he forgive me for having 
placed him in such a position, or ever pass 
over the publicity that will be given to our 
name; for having his name banded from 
mouth to mouth ; for permitting my strange 
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liistory to be linked with his ? Herbert, Her- 
bert ! I am overwhelmed with despair." 

" This must be ended at once," he said. 
** Every day's continuance will but make it 
far worse. Yet guard against all publicity 
for the present. You had better, in my 
opinion, retire to some quiet place by the sea- 
side ; your health is a sufficient excuse, — ^take 
one or two servants with you, — remain in per- 
fect seclusion, and, whatever happens this 
will be best. I vnll go to-night to town 
— ^will see your husband, and explain all to 
him. I will inspire you with no false hope, 
my poor Aline, trust, hope for the best ; and, 
be assured of this, that whatever the world 
may say, you may rely till death on my friend- 
ship. I know you and your perfect innocence." 

" Dear Herbert," I said, weeping, *^ it 
seems to me as if my heart were breaking, 
and as if I had no strength to look into the 
future. I feel a deadening of my faculties 
stealing over me, and sometimes I feel,— oh, 
that I could die and be at rest, near our sweet^ 
one, whose life was so pure." 

" Yet your child," said Herbert, with a low 
trembling voice. 
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" My cbild, it is a joy and sorrow so nearly 
allied, that in the midst of my love, I wonder 
— ^looking into the future — ^would it not be 
better that Grod should take it now, before it 
knows the sorrow to which it is bom." 

" God forbid that it should end as we fear : 
I will write to you — where do you think of 
gomg? 

« To I ;' 

« Why there ? '' 

^^ It is a strange unaccountable longing. 
Besides, I know the place." 

" And when ? " 

"To-morrow, early; you will tell Shirley 
where I am gone — tell him, that on my knees, 
I heg him not to judge me too harshly, tell 
him that I love him, and have loved him from 
the first ; that my last words are for-him, that 
I shall bless him nightly ; that I will teach 
my child to speak his name. Bid him forget 
me as if I had never lived ; that I ask his 
forgiveness for all the sorrow I shall have 
brought upon him. Herbert, tell him all this : 
and now may God bless you ; you have been 
a kind Mend to me." 
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I saw him depart, and knew that he it was^ 
that was to go and sever the link between mj 
own Shirley and myself. I could not ev^ 
in that moment realise my own positioit 
Vaughan*s memory was divested of every ten- 
der association. It was like a hateful phan- 
tom. I resolved, come what would, never to 
see him more, but to live for my child alon^,. 
Into the future, I dared not penetrate. like 
a dark abyss it yawned before me ; no light, 
no hope. Now that I had resolved on my 
step, I, in a moment of delirium, repented it 
I reproached myself for my f oUy ; why did I 
not persuade him to go abroad. Then how 
bitterly I regretted these wild thoughts. No 
sleep came to me that night, I thought of my' 
poor Shirley laying his head on his pillow, 
and stealing into quiet slumber with the calm 
and sweet remembrance of his wife and child 
upon his heart, perhaps wreathing his dreams 
with sweet recollections of the past, praying 
for us both, yearning to be near us, relying on 
my love, recalling me to him in my best mo- 
ments, and under my best aspect, fancying he 
heard the sound of my voice. I forged his 
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happy reflections thea. On the morrow aJl 
these hopes would be dead. New and terrible 
<mes would take their place. He would per- 
haps hate and despise me. Look on me with 
bitter aversion. Oh, that the morrow might 
never dawn that would bring so sorrowful a 
diange. Would he, I asked, murmur no 
word of pity for me, would he not think ten- 
deriy of my crushed and wounded heart, would 
he have no thought to spare from his own 
distress to pity me ; his Aline, that had loved 
him with her whole soul in spite of her faults 
and weaknesses. Never in our union had a 
ijiought arisen but for him. My whole soul 
had been wound around him ; every impulse 
his own, and this he would remember in the 
time to come, when others perhaps spoke of 
me with harshness, and in memory he would 
fold me to his heart, and bless what had been, 
but might be no more. 

Shirley parted from me, never to hear his 
voice, or meet his gaze — ^worse, far Vorse, 
was this living separation, — ^no hour when we 
may explain all — ^no, far distant each in silence 
must brood over our sorrows, recall the past, 
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think of each other, would it be in scorn or 
hatred — ^no, in my heart his memory would 
be a sa<5red thing to think and weep over in 
secret, to cherish as something that has passedi 
but was not therefore dead. 

In the morning early, I prepared to depart 
I wandered through the wide rooms, peopled 
with so many associations. I stood on the 
spot where I had first seen him leaning oa 
that marble mantelpiece so proud, so hand* 
some, and so calm. I gazed again and again 
on every object doubly dear to me now, took 
up the books he had last read, pressed them 
to my lips, then wandered into the park to 
take a hurried look at spots and walks, em- 
bued with the spiritual presence of our affec- 
tion. Tears flowed fast, but in silent grief 
I stood on the little height from whence I 
could see the churchyard sleeping ; I looked 
on that tiny spot that contained one so loved, 
and I could not refrain from rapidly descend- 
ing tlfe pathway, and standing a few moments 
near the tomb. 

Herbert had chosen it. A simple white 
marble base, supported a vase containing a 
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lily broken in its stem^ the word Tola was 
traceable amidst a wreath of sculptured flowers, 
and on the other side her age, and the date of her 
death ; around a small piece of ground was 
railed off, and a small gate admitted persons. 
No one but Herbert ever crossed the sacred 
precincts; every blade of grass was tended 
by him, and every flower bloomed as fresh 
as if « but yesterday placed in that order; 
a feathery willow bent over the grave 
weeping ever. No one ever saw Herbert 
tliere. With the dawn, he went and per- 
formed his duty, or stole in the soft summer 
night to watch» and hear the nightingale 
mourn with him in her gushing melody from 
the woods. 

Her memory, the soft tears that came over 
her calm and quiet home, soothed and re- 
freshed me, and I returned more quiet and 
subdued. 
^ The time was come. 

The carriage drove to the door. I gave a 
last wistful look to every object by which I 
was surrounded, and entered with my child 
and its Awse. 
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From all aroand me I wislied to ooneealllie 
least appearance of sorrow, and tfaere&fe in 
gazing back upon the waDs of oar mansioii as it 
more and more was ererj instant foldedintlie 
sorromiding yerdorey and in looking upon the 
little nest at lillydown, I restrained all teais^ 
all outward sign of deep inward suffering; I 
permitted no thought to overpower me, bat 
coldly gazed on the receding landscape that 
faded with its beauty into the distance, as the 
loveliness of life passes down the dope of tim& 

In that hour I almost forgot my little chiUL 
Every thought was centred upon the husband 
lost to me — ^parted from me. Even now 
while I was whirling on in my course, he 
might be listening to the words of Herbert — 
suffering pain and agony — speaking of me — 
how? 

Herbert would tell me, would speak again 
each word ; even though uttered in condem- 
nation. 

I felt as if instead of passing into another 
phase of oxistence I stood on the brink of the 
valley of death ; it was like plunging from the 
warmth and vivyfying rays of sunshine, and 
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of life, into ihe dark annihilation of which the 
prc^hne have spoken. Then my soul turned 
wiA disgust from all consolation ; for a while 
it seemed as if my support in life, sorrow and 
joy, were taken from me; my prayers were 
bat so many words, that returned again to my 
own soul. Nothing that could now come to 
me in this life could afford me further plea- 
dare, or plunge me into deeper despair. All 
I asked was to be forgotten by the world, to 
have their shafts pointed another way. Life 
was divested of its power to awaken grief or 
delight, and it seemed as if henceforth I 
should contentedly abandon myself to my fate, 
whatever might be in store for me. My brain 
seemed to refuse to think, or frame an idea ; 
my heart to feel or fdrge a hope, and had not 
a weak cry from my child recalled me to my- 
self, I know not into what stagnation my spirit 
would have fallen. 

Towards evening I beheld the spire of the 
litUe church of the village, which I had chosen 

as my destination. I would not go to I , 

but chose rather the village which had wit- 
nessed our strange ]^nion. It was an inde- 
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scribable impulse oi the heart that led me 
thither. It seemed to me perfectly unlikely 
that Vaughan would ever return to seek me 
there, knowing that I had formerly only re^ 
sided in the neighbourhood a few weeks for 
my health. 

We found a secluded cottage ready to be 
taken, and in this, with my little menage^ I 
established myself, determining to pass heie^ 
the remainder of my existence. I desired bo 
change. I looked upon the small room, the 
diminutive garden, the low windows overlook- 
ing the grand ocean, as constituting the objects 
by which henceforth I was to be surrounded. 
Along these steep paths my little child would 
take his earliest steps, there, under the shelter 
of that daxk chesnut-tree, receive his earliest 
impressions, and be content to frame his infant 
joys ; there along that sheltered walk I \prould 
recline at evening, and recall my past and 
dream over my future existence. There was 
no world for me beyond the walls of the gar- 
den, no society but that of my child, no view 
but the never changing ocean, with its endless 
association and memories. 
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This night passed, I awoke to a deeper 
sense of my position. I knew that all was 
over, that Shirley had slept upon his sorrow, 
that the iron truth had sunk into his soul, 
that his determination was taken, his heart 
changed, that Aline was a name hateful to his 
ears, tha4; every memory of me that came 
upon his waking sight was one of pain ; that 
there would be interviews with lawyers, and 
eold consultations, that cherished domesticities 
would be spoken of, that a story would be 
revealed, — that my father and Shirley would 
meet, discuss, grow warm and part in anger, 
then my father would pity his child, resolve to 
seek her out, to comfort her. 

All this would be done in the distance. I, 
alone, should be still and quiet, a passive 
instrument in their hands, striving to forget, 
but every hour recalling my position more 
forcibly. 

There was but the consolation of pressing 
my child to my bosom, weeping over it, and 
praying for it and for myself. 

In the afternoon of that day I went out, 
beset by a restlessness of spirit that would 

•3. I 
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not suffer me to remain an instant quiet; I 
no sooner found myself in one position than 
I took up another. 

So I went out alone and wandered to the 
churchyard that, under the hollow of the cliif^ 
received the remains of the dead. 



\ 
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CHAPTEE XL 

The churcliyard extending behind the little 
edifice was, I have before said, sheltered under 
the hollow of the cliff which overhung it in a 
dark grey mass, apparently ever ready to 
crumble upon and obscure all trace of the 
humble spirits whose remains rested below. 

Time, of itself, soon obliterates the signs of 
those that have passed from existence ; the 
turf that billowed so roundly over the graves 
of to-day in a little while will be trodden 
down, and will sink lower and lower into the 
bosom of the earth, in proportion as the 
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memory of those that slumber there pass from 
the human heart. Where a people dwelt 
once no mark of their footsteps are to be found, 
— ^halls that echoed to silvery laughter crumble 
into dust. 

I wandered into the solemn sleeping place of 
the dead, avoiding the billows that swelled at 
each interval, and reading the inscriptions on 
such tombs as had still some words to be 
deciphered. In a fishing village there were 
few of that description. Those whose rela- 
tives reposed there were far too poor to show 
them this last mark of respect, and were, 
therefore^ content to lay them silently in the 
earth, and cover them with one or two clods 
of green turf, where they slept as well as they 
would have done beneath the marble tablet or 
the granite block. 

The air was so still, — ^so soft a requiem 
seemed to be breathed from the ocean over 
the ashes of the dead, that it calmed my soul 
into momentary forgetfulness of its sorrows. 
There was no attempt at picturesqueness 
around me, no adornment from the hand of 
man. Nature had sheltered the spot, and 
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afforded it the elements of repose. From the 
grey lichened wall of the church, the rugged 
cliff, the rude enclosure, the grassy billows, 
to the untended pathways, all was divested 
of the appearance of care. • Large stones, 
blown down by the wind, were strewn amid 
the graves, weeds struggled thickly in corners, 
creepers lay tangled and neglected around the 
church porch, and against the palisadoes 
several implements of fishery were placed, 
and nets spread to dry. Underneath a solitary 
yew tree, whose dark branches sheltered me 
from the^sun,— on a little mound round its 
roots I sat down and watched the sexton fill 
in a grave, whistling over his task, pausing 
from his labours every now and then to lean 
upon his spade, and casting his eyes round upon 
the grassy hillocks as if to count how many he 
had aided in consigning to their last resting- 
place. Occasionally he cast a glance at me ; 
I was so near that I heard every clod fall into 
its receptacle, I heard the strokes of the 
spade, the hard breathings of the old man, 
And his occasional whistlings. 

My thoughts were such as my position in 
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life and my temporary one there would justify. 
Witb less repining I resigned myself to my 
fate, calling all die philosophy of my nature 
to my aid, and reasoning upon life in one of 
those moods when we reck not its ^alue and 
know scarcely its proper use. 

I had writhed under my affliction, but 
there came to me now the consciousness of 
the justice of my sufferings, and I thought of 
them less bitterly, felt my heart softenix^ 
and turning with a sort of yearning, to the 
footstool I should have sought so long before. 

In that calm quiet communion with self, I 
perceived how little I had sought His aid, how 
self-reliant I had been, how strong in my 
wilfulness, how seldom I had humbled my 
spirit — ^my very rebellion against my sorrow 
was a proof of a sinful heart. 

Then there came to me as a consoling con- 
viction the knowledge we all possess of the 
shortness of life, — ^how soon it will terminate, 
how little in our last hour we shall regard our 
trials, our sufferings, our hopes, our joys, our 
endurance — all would then be merged in a 
hope of passing on the ways of unconscious- 
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ness to that happy realm to which our Saviour 
opened the path. 

A few short years at most and all would be 
over ; and in that time I must learn to forget 
the world, to bury all memory of its pomps 
and its delights in the past. 

And yet I felt all this could be done with 
Shirley, Oh ! even better than Mdthout. 

Still clinging to earth, oh ! my soul in its 
agony was not pure enough to cast aside the 
chains of earthly affection. 

To think of Shirley, living, and yet dis- 
tant; alive, and speaking to others, yet 
never more to listen to him, was what I could 
i^ot realize. 

Had I forfeited his love by crime I could 
have borne our separation better ; I should at 
once have seen the evident justice, human 
justice also, in the decree ; but as it was, I 
almost refused to acknowledge the diviner 
justice that visited upon me the consequences 
of my long persistence in error. 

My nature in its timidity shrank from 
taking blame upon itself. I loved to stand in 
an estimable position before others, and yet 
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never but on this one occasion had that desire 
led me to conceal a fault, or fail to acknow- 
ledge myself in error. 

It was in vain I looked at the grey crum- 
bling cliff, or to the view bounded by low hiDs^ 
or upon the ocean ; and reasoned vdth myself 
that this was henceforth to constitute my world. 
My heart, yearning for its chosen one, fled 
in spite of myself to my husband, reposed in 
secret on his breast, and I communed with 
him in fancy. 

The reader has accompanied me in all the 
joy and sunshine of my life, has witnessed my 
early error, my secret agonies, my happiness, 
and has shared my hopes ; vdll he turn away 
now, and refuse to look on the last revelation 
of my life, even though it be fraught with 
pain. 

It is a relief to pour out my secret feelings, 
to follow the course of my stubborn thoughts 
that refused to bend to my will. 

What was Shirley henceforth to me ? was 
not his very name an empty sound ? was not 
the happiness I had known a long dream? 
should I not wake and hear of him as the hus- 
band of another — forgetting me — ^my child ? 
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No, no, it could not be; his tenderness 
would never die, even though outwardly he 
condemned he would think of me as an absent 
wife, or one dearly loved and faded from his 
sight. 

Then the thought of those moments when 
in secret he would murmur over my name, 
and call from the shadows, ^^ Aline," and hear 
no echo save from his heart, recalled my tears^ 
and bending my head down I wept 

A soft pressure of the stone by a footstep 
made me look up, and standing between me 
and the sexton was the stooping figure of a man. 
I could not tell whether young or old — ^it was 
emaciated and thin. He spoke in a low voice 
to the sexton. 

"Old man, how long have you dug the 
graves in this churchyard ? " 

"Many and many's the long year. Sir; 
almost since I was a boy I helped father then ; 
then took to it myself." 

" You know the graves pretty well." 

" Every one on 'em ; there an't a mound as 
you see that I hav'n't turfed up." 
I 2 
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And the old sexton gazed round proudly on 
the work of his hands. 

*^I am seeking one that cannot be very 

old,** said the stranger. 

♦ 

" Was it of poor or rich, turfed or slabbed ?* 

"Slabbed most probably,** continued the 
stranger — " it must have been a remarkable 
funeral for this little place ; it is more than 
eight years ago." 

The sexton thought and pondered long. I 
sat stiU, interested in the strangers question 
both from his wasted figure, and the date he 
had mentioned. 

" Your honour is from abroad ! " 

" Not long ; but come, my good mau, tell 
me — ^was there a young lady brought from 

I to be buried here, about eight years 

ago s 

The stranger's voice faltered. 

The sexton shook his head. 

" What name ? *' 

" It would be or Howard.'* 

Oh ! Heaven what did this mean ? 

" No such grave here.** 

I sat quite still wrapped in wild thoughts. 
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Whose form was that? What spectral 
shadow once more hoyered over near me ? 

" There must be, indeed, my good man," 
persisted the stranger, " I know this village 
well ; I lived here long ago ; and there are 
circumstances which make it important for 
me to find it." 

" A friend ? " asked the sexton. 

" Yes, a dear friend ; but try and task your 
memory." 

" There was, five years come next Christ- 
mas, a large funeral — ^hearse, and two coaches 
— ^little girl twelve years old." 

" No, no ! not that." 

" Sure there aint been no other ; certain, 
'cause of the fees, — that makes us remember ; 
besides, sir, there aint such a name, no, not in 
the whole country round. The only gentle- 
man of that name lived down at I , and 

when he died he was buried in his own 
femUy vault at " 

" I know, — I know." 

" Any relative ? " 

"My father," hesitatingly replied the 
stranger. 
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What needed it now that he should tuiji 
the profile of his face towards my trembling 
frame to assure me of whose spectre it was. 

Vaughan stood within a few feet, and knew 
me not. 

What meant these strange enquiries?*^ 
whose grave did he seek ? 

Mine? 

I rose and fled, and never turned to see if 
they gazed after me ; I ran to our little cot- 
tage, shut myself in my room, and then only 
did I feel myself secure. I knew not what 
I dreaded — ^whether I fancied I was endlessly 
to be pursued by a phantom, — I feared that 
he should speak to me— that voice supposed 
to be silenced by the billows of the ocean. 

Vaughan was near me, wasted, worn and ill. 

How I trembled, and paced my room, and 
feared each footstep that I heard. I looked 
out of the window as if to see I was not pur- 
su ed ; I closed the curtains to shut out the 
very light. 

I wonder now that my heart did not burst 
asunder under its accumulated agony ; but 
the very impossibility of thinking consecutively 
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saved me from danger. No thought remained 
an instant, — rapid questions as to why I had 
entailed all this upon myself and others ? — 
reproaches, short and impressive prayers for 
deliverance, — ^wild hopes that something, I 
knew not what, would come to help and 
save me, occupied me. 

I would have fled that very night, and 
have buried myself in some fresh retreat, had 
I been able to do so. 

Why did not Herbert come to me ? 

Had all deserted me ? 

Would not my father seek his child — ^his 
favourite one in her sorrow ? 

And Camilla, would she turn from me ? 

And Horace would he with her, go on 
their career of happiness, and give no 
thought for Aline ? — a wretched outcast from 
all. 

St. Greorge, too ; even for her I longed in 
that hour. 

Strangers shared my roof ; servants, bound 
to me only by ties of interest, surrounded me ; 
with an unconscious babe that could not lis- 
ten to its mother s plaints. 
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Shirley, — ^no ! I dared not frame that wild 
hope, even in my most unguarded despair. 
He would never see me more. 

To remain in this place long was impossible. 
When I had a little exhausted my grief, and 
composed myself, I directed a servant to en- 
quire in the village if a gentleman of the 
name of Howard resided there, or was only 
making a passing visit. 

Whatever occurred, I never wished to 
meet him more. 

The interview would have killed me. 

My messenger returned with the news that 
there was a gentleman of that name lodging 
in the fisher's hut on the beach, that he had been 
there about a month, but was so ill that until 
this day he had been unable to quit his room, 
that he was now a little better, and they 
hoped the change would restore him to 
health. 

From this I was assured of the fact that he 

was to remain at S . In the course of 

the afternoon I told Collette to arrange with 
the people of the house the next morning, as 
the place had disappointed my expectations, 
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and I should, therefore, quit it early the follow- 
ing day. 

"For what place, your ladyship, that I 
may give directions to Willam ? " 

" I know not until the morning. Tell 
Fanny to bring me the baby." 

" Will not your ladyship take some refresh- 
ment? you have tasted nothing the whole 
day." 

I felt faint and exhausted, it was true, but 
had never thought for a moment of taking any 
sustenance. CoUette was a mild and gentle 
creature, who, being several years older than 
myself, was accustomed to combine with her 
duties as lady's maid, a great concern for my 
health. 

*^ Well, bring something." 

" What would your ladyship prefer ? could 
your ladyship dine ? " 

"No, Collette — a cup of coffee, nothing 
more." 

She looked anxiously at me, and said, 

" The baby will suffer, the nurse says, from 
your ladyship's weakness." 

True, in compliance with Shirley's wish, I 
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had performed this tender office for mj child, 
and would not entrust to strange hands the 
task of proTiding for his earliest wants. 

Mj love in all its depth and intensity was 
reawakened within me. I told CoUette to bring 
me what she willed, and my beautiful boy 
nestled once more in my arms, with its soft 
looks of helplessness, rekindled my tender^ 
est feelings ; the madness of grief passed away, 
and the claims of my child upon my heart, my 
constant watchfulness, my incessant attention 
dawned more vividly upon me than they had 
ever done before. 

The world was forgotten for a brief hour ; 
and alone with the soft hush of evening coming 
upon me I sat and rocked my babe in my 
arms. The oppression of the room had made 
me throw open the window; and die soft 
music of the sea came, rushing in and diffii- 
sing its nameless harmony around. I had 
lulled the throes of my spirit, the tears 
had dried upon my cheeks, and I thought 
calmly of a future, it was vain for me to seek 
to avert. 
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How it was that Vaughan was engaged in 
a search for me amidst the dead occupied me 
without ceasing. It was plain that up to this 
time he was unconscious of what had hap- 
pened. I trusted vainly that he might remain 
thus unconscious, since I dreaded the open 
discussion upon my life's history more than 
any other pang. 

All I wished was to be left in peace, and 
watched eagerly the passing lights that I 
might see them deepen into darkness, and 
then expand into day, in order to enable me 
to fly away from my danger. 

I had requested no one might disturb me, 
and bade them all retire early. 

CoUette lingered round me, anxious to 
remain. 

But I dismissed her ; I did not intend to 
undress, I had no rest to hope from sleep. 
O blivion could not come to me. 

Others might lay their heads upon their 
pillows, and sleep ; but not I. 

Long dreamy hours of watchfulness were be- 
fore me ;— only distanced from utter wretched- 
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• 

ness by the infant treasure in my arms, that 
breathed so calmly, so quietly — the sign of 
whose existence went and came without effort 
or pain ; and found its response in my heart 
which throbbed to it again. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The twilight had deepened so that all objects 
appeared indistinct, and robbed of their clear 
outline. Flowers, trees, cliffs, beach seemed 
gradually merging into one vast mass, as the 
darkness filled the interstices between, and 
levelled them ; the ocean only by its motion 
received the undulations of the remaining light, 
and rolled its grey dark billows to the beach, 
on which like indistinct phantoms the figures of 
men moved to and fro ; on and out of the boats 
lifted nets in the air, made fast their an*- 
chorage, or shouted with their hoarse voice 
one to other. 
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This one day appeared the longest I had 
ever spent during my whole life time; the 
duration of the minutes were measured by 
their pain, as each one was struck off the 
anvil of time, and fled expiring like sparks of 
fire. 

The night refused to come. I fancied the 
twilight had lingered too long. I vdshed it to 
be dark, that the morning might the sooner 
appear, and then, that the day would pass, that 
it might be night again. 

About nine o'clock, while there is yet in 
the summer night, light enough to distinguish 
one person from another, I saw the figure of 
a man rapidly pass through the little wicket 
of the garden and hurry to the door. I 
sprang to the window, but the porch concealed 
him. 

A fear — a joy — ^was strengthening within 
me ; I placed my baby on the bed ; I stood 
erect, pressing my hands over my heart, but 
listening as for a sentence of life or death ; I 
heard the trembling accents of a voice thril- 
ling up the stairs, — a voice I knew, whose 
sound I loved, yet feared. 
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Again, the sound of footsteps rapidly pass- 
ing from one stair to another. A second more, 
and the door opens gently, but not so gently 
but that each sound it makes strikes like loud 
music on my ear, my eyes close, I stand per- 
fectly still, I dare not move, for life seems 
whirling round me, the past and present, with 
its multitude of thronging fears. At length 
I look up,^ — Shirley, my own, stands there,^-I 
spring forward ; but I dare not clasp him in 
my arms. I sink aQd kneel at his feet, bend- 
ing my head low on the ground. 

AH of shame and sorrow that the human 
heart can know are blended in that forgetful 
humbleness. I dare not meet his eye ; but 
he raises me quickly, and takes me in his 
arms, — those arms I deemed closed against 
me, — he winds them about me, — supports 
me. 

" Shirley, have you come 1 I dared not 
hope it." 

" And who else should come, my loved one r 
Who else should shield you in your sorrow ? 
Did you deem I was so cold ? " 

"Oh, my beloved Shirley, how could I 
think you would forgive me ? " 
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«*My Aline, I loved you, love you now, 
and ever shall love you ; how poorly must yoa 
have thought of my aflS^ction, when you could 
deem I would turn from yon now.*^ 

** But we must not meet again.** 

" Do not utter those words ; with you is my 
world — ^my hope ; what is the opinion of the 
world to me. Aline, whatever happens, I 
will be at your side, I will shield you ; but 
there are a thousand hopes for us ; you have 
frightened yourself unnecessarily, — and if there 
were none, by the love I have ever borne you, 
by the happiness you have bestowed upon me, 
— never, never, would I utter one reproach. 
Why did you not trust to my love, my Aline, 
and tell me all when I quitted you yesterday 
morning ? " 

" I feared to tell you," 

"Feared your Shirley! My poor child, 
can it be that I had inspired you with so 
much dread ? I that have all my heart occu- 
pied with you ever, even in the midst of every 
act of life, — ^that love you with a depth no 
human eye could fathom. Could you not lay 
your head trustfully here, as now, and whisper 
all to your husband.*' 
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" Husband ! Oh, Shirley ! " and I covered 
my face with my hands, and wept. 

" Yes, my AKne, you are my wife by every 
right. Be patient until to-morrow, and all 
will be well. Trust to me, — to your Shirley, 
—-your marriage was a mere nominal things 
no longer binding, you were both so young." 

" Oh, why did I hide it from you so long, — 
why could I not read your heart." 

" Trust me for the future, my poor Aline, 
the past is 'gone for ever. I have no re- 
proaches to utter. To be near you, hear your 
voice, and soothe you in your sorrow, is enough 
for me now. When you are relieved from 
fear you shall tell me all." 

" Let me tell you now, dear Shirley. Will 
you listen to me ? " 

" Yes, dearest, if it will gratify you. I long 
to hear each word of your story, but I would 
not cause your heart one pang, and if there 
is any pain in telling me, let it pass, you shall 
not sorrow through me." 

I wept ; but they were not the bitter tears 
of agony I had shed ; they were full of hap- 
piness, — ^for, even amidst my lingering fear. 
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it was more than I had ever hoped for, to 
hear those beloved accents soothing and con- 
soling me. I could not, in spite of his hope, 
divest my heart of its dread, yet it was ap- 
peased. I was near him, and tasting one of 
those moments of joy we snatch sometimes in 
the midst of the wildest misery. 

" Have you forgotten our little Shirley," I 
asked, fetching the babe, kneeling beside my 
husband and placing it on his lap still sup- 
ported in my arm." 

" No love ; but its mother is my first and 
dearest care." 

I took and kissed the hand that was 
smoothing my disordered hair, as he spoke, 
and gazed up so trustingly into his face, that, 
over it there spread a glow of joy which 
reminded me of our earliest days. Close to 
him, with my head on his shoulder, his eyes 
looking down upon me with an unchanged 
gaze of affection, I told him the minutest 
details of my love for Howard, concealing 
nothing, from the first moment I met him, 
— ^my admiration, my meetings with him on 
the cliff, my youthful enthusiasm, my timid 
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fear of all, and our strange marriage. I 
pointed out to him, in the looming darkness, 
the spire of the church at whose altar I had 
stood, I told him of our parting in the vestry, 
of my sorrow, of his long silence, of the pass- 
ing away of my affection for him, and then I 
approached the point where I first met him. 

" You hesitate, dear Aline ? " ^ 

" I don't know what you will tbiuk of me 
now ? " 

" Yet trust to me, and speak openly still." 

** When I met you — ^the moment we had 
talked together, I felt interested in you more 
than in any one I had ever met ; but I never 
thought of loving you then." 

** I did. I had no sooner conversed with 
you than I felt that you realized what I had 
long sought for, and I resolved to win you." 

I smiled faintly. 

" Dear Shirley, how much sorrow would 
have been spared you had we never met ? " 

" No, love ! say how much happiness I 
should have lost that vnll ever hallow the 
past ; and, even if we are compelled to part, 
in heart I am yours for life." 

3. K 
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Noble heart, how I loved him then. 

'' But these things are arranged by the law : 
I must wait before we ezeite our mutual hope ; 
I came to dispel from your heart the dark 
opinion you had formed of your husband, to 
make you look on him as a tender, sympa- 
thising, affectionate one, instead of a cold un- 
bending tyrant." 

** I never understood you until this hour.'* 

" But you will now ; and after we had met I 
— ^you see I want your little history.** 

I then revealed what the reader knovirs of 
my struggles and sufferings. 

" I could not account for your manner at 
that time ; " he said, " there were caus^, but 
none sufficiently strong to account for your 
evident inward struggle, and your avoidance 
of me. I fancied you disliked me sometimes, 
dien something would betray you did not, 
then 1 don't know what wild notions came 
into my head about Horace or Herbert, not 
knowing what either of them had really in 
their hearts. The way in which you received 
uiy declaration was the strangest in the worlds 
and, I confess, startled me." 
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" Shirley, it was that day I determined 
never to confess anything to you." 

*' And, why ? " 

** A few words you uttered." 

*' And what were they ? " 

"I will tell you. When you began to 
speak of your love, I was making up my 
mind to tell you everything^ aud then rely 
upon your affection to choose our fate." 

*' And in that brief time you changed your 
purpose." 

" Yes, it could not be othervdse ; I both re- 
solved to reveal nothing, and to renounce you, 
for then I felt I could not marry you with a 
secret on my heart, and to tell you and en- 
counter your contempt was more than T could 
have borne from one I loved so deeply." 

^*Tell me quickly. Aline, how you could 
have deemed that I should show you 
contempt." 

" Do you remember ? you told me of an 
-early affection ; that you had loved another ; 
but that she had deceived you by a clandes- 
tine engagement." 

^* Oh ! my sweet Aline, she was as different 
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from you as light from darkness ; that one 
act was but the index of a thousand others, 
into which I did not enter to you ; which I 
suspected almost without daring to do so. 
Your mind was like a child's, clear and pure, 
every day proving more its openness.*' 

"And yet I deceived you, — and you will 
not reproach me ? " 

" Because you have suffered. Aline, through 
long and wearisome years, because a mind 
like yours, sensitive and timid, creates its own 
reproach ; it was but an error arising from a 
weakness, not a vice, and shall I reproach 
you ? — that love you — that have been made so 
happy by your love, — ^no ! my gentle Aline. 
I could reproach Lisette, I never loved her ; 
but you — ^your very faults, few and slight as 
they are, endear you more to me ; they prove 
doubly your claim on my affection, for they 
have made you suffer so long, that now I 
must seek to make you forget them." 

" How weak and foolish it was not to have 
told you." 

" The evening before our wedding, day, did 
you not hesitate then ? " 
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** Yes, Shirley." 

" I will confess to you now, Aline, that one 
look of yours was so full of speechless agony, 
that it awakened a torrent of fears in my 
heart; but the next words you uttered re- 
lieved me, and, if it has recurred to me since, 
I have dismissed it with haste. 

" How came you to reach me so quickly ? " 

" The moment Herbert entered my room 
early this morning, I saw by his countenance 
there was something wrong, and I fancied 
nothing less than some accident to you, or to 
our little Shirley. My agitation was exces- 
sive, and when, by rapid questions, I had as- 
certained it was not so, I was prepared for 
almost anything. Relieved of that fear, I 
saw he hesitated, and knew not how to begin, 
but you who know his frank and straightfor- 
ward manner will not be surprised at his re- 
lating at length, almost without a pause, the 
misfortune that had fallen upon us. For a 
time I felt stunned and crushed. I could not 
take the thought into my mind. My first 
impulse was to seek you, and take you abroad ; 
hide ourselves from the world, but Herbert 
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told me your resolution to part. It maddened 
me. I knew you were right." 

" And you never thought of me bitterly."* 

" Not a moment ; all I felt was pity — sor- 
row that I had quitted you — that I had net 
listened to your entreaties. Then, dearest, I 
went to have a private consultation vritb 

Serjeant J K on the case, as if it 

were the ease of a friend. He could give me 
no information, unless be were put in posses^ 
sion of the whole circumstances ; but said that 
he imagined it quite possible to annul the first 
marriage, especially as you were both under 
age when it was contracted, and done without 
the consent of parent or guardian." 

" Then there is still hope." 

" Yes, love ; but I must find out this Mr. 
Howard." 

"Oh, that vrill not be difficult," I exclaimed, 
suddenly recollecting that merged in ourselves, 
I had not told him my adventure. " He is 
here, — in this very village." 

" Indeed ! " 

" And, Shirley, I have seen himJ*' 

" How — ^tell me." 
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And 1 related my story. 

** Are you sure it is he ? " 

*' Quite certain." 

" Did he see you ? " 

" I think not ; but I don't know. I got 
up and ran, and never looked back until I 
reached my room, and here I have remained, 
dreading lest he should come.** 

" But what is the meaning of his seeking 
this grave ? " 

" Oh, I know not ; there seems to me to be 
a thousand painful mysteries to be cleared 
up« 

I told him about the post-oflBce. 

" And has your mind framed no suspicion 
as to who is concerned in this ? " 

" Yes, dear Shirley, I suspect one person, 
and that is poor St. George/' 

" And why do you say poor St. George r " 

^^ Because she has suffered, and is suffering 
so much." 

" She cannot know suffering." 

^* Do not wrong her ; she has been wicked ; 
has led a strange misguided life ; but she has 
undergone much affliction, and will more," 
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" What has happened ? " 

** They are going to be separated/' 

" J expected nothing else/* 

" My father loves her." 

" He will forget her, when he sees how un- 
worthy she is. No tie could ever bind them 
to each other. She is incapable of affection." 

" And yet I think she loves him.** 

"What, and act as she does ? " 

" Yes, Shirley ; I cannot but think that she 
loves him, and is too proud to own it.*' 

^^ Then she must sufter, and be content to 
suffer." 

" I would they could understand each other." 

" Believe me, Aline ; it is better as it is. 
A woman with taste and character, such as 
St. Greorge possesses, will never make a home 
happy. She is wrapped up in the joys of this 
world, and the world will alone satisfy her. 
Now, perhaps, under the influence of some 
passing sorrow, she is bowed and humbled for 
awhile; but her natural tastes will return, 
she will long for the world, and nothing 
else will satisfy her. It is better they should 
part." 
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« And my father ? " 

" His own good sense will in time console 
him. Her caj'eer will serve to convince him 
how impossible it would have been for them 
to have lived in peace and harmony together." 

'* And must St. George be left quite alone 
— no voice ever speak words of friendship to 
her." 

" Your heart is large and forgiving, my 
Aline. If I mistake not it is to her you owe 
all the unhappiness of your life, which I will 
trust is buried for ever, and yet you would 
console her still." 

" Shirley, I never knew what it was to feel 
revenge. I am incapable of it. I am grieved 
to see others commit wrong against me, I 
murmur while I suffer under it ; but the mo- 
ment the suffering is past, my gratitude ex- 
tends even to those that inflicted it, and I 
forgive them." 

'* Had they known your heart, no one would 
have wronged you." 

" I deserve all that I have suffered, and can 
blame no one." 
• E. 2 
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'^ We will trust that the pain is about to 
pass away ; we will thai forget our sorrows." 

^' But, Shirley, if this hateful marriage be 
annulled, will it be all made publie ? ** 

" No, I trust not, my sweetest/' 

'^ I dread that most. 

" We shall see, love. 

We sat side by side during the whole night, 
which passed swiftly away, for there were a 
thousand explanations to be made — a never 
ceasing flow of revelations to be poured forth 
— sweet, because they were pure revelations 
of the heart, which brought no sting. In 
these rapid hours I forgot my perils ; the agony 
that had passed was buried. I had no future. 
I felt that Shirley had sought me, told his 
love, that I was near him, listening to his 
words, he to mine, and both catching the 
sound of the infant breath that went and came 
calmly and evenly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The next morning, leaving me to take some 
rest, but refusing any for himself, Shirley 
quitted me. In spite of the errand on which 
I knew he was gone, viz. to seek out Howard 
and explain all, I fell nevertheless into a deep 
calm sleep, waking refreshed in mind and 
body, with renewed hope dawning upon me. 
The sunshine once more penetrated my heart 
with its brightness ; I sang to my little one, 
and gazed on its features joyfully. 

In the midst of one of my songs, Shirley 
entered, looking serious and pale. He bent 
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down and kissed my forehead, gazed sadly on 
the child, but said nothing. 

" Have you seen hiro ? '* I asked anxiouslyr 

He nodded assent. 

** And spoken to him ? ^ 

"Yes, love; but ask me nothing noWr 
Trust me, I will tell you all soon.*' 

Again he quitted me not to return for 
many hours. When he came, I looked in his 
face ; but he averted it. It was stiU ashy pale^ 
and his whole countenance wore the appear-^ 
ance of sorrow. 

ITe sat near the window, and spoke but 
little, contenting himself with gazing on me 
from time to time, and uttering common- 
place observations that did not bear upon our 
position, 

I trusted him too well to question him. I 
tried to be cheerful, to smile, and to talk of 
our child. 

*#• PJi* • PJi* 5|5 Sf* Wf^ 

The evening came — Shirley rose to depart. 

" I shall see you early to-morrow, dearest." 

And once more he quitted me ; not a word 

of Howard. In the morning, when he came 
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again, he remained only a few brief moments ; 
his manner was hurried and nervous, his 
cheeks flushed, and his hands feverish. 

" Are you not well,*' I murmured ; '^ what 
is the matter ? " 

" My Aline, be patient yet a little longer ; 
expect me at no particular time ; I will come 
as soon as all is well. Trust me, my own 
love." 

And again he was gone ! and the dull hours of 
that day passed, and the night, and the next 
day, until the evening, when I began to grow 
uneasy. The night was dark and lowering. 
Hollow murmurs rose from the sea ; the rocks 
gave back mournful echoes ; the wind rushed 
down, and shrieked along the cliffs bending in 
the trees ; the ocean s voice rose higher and 
higher, and to render the scene more gloomy, 
the passing bell in the midst of this darkness 
sent out its monotonous sound. I shut it out 
with my hands : it brought visions of pain and 
sorrow from the past, and tears came to my 
eyes. 

I had become unreasonable ; I constantly 
needed Shirley's presence. 
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Scarcely was the longing framed when the 
death-bell still pealing in my ears, I heard 
his footsteps, and noiselessly and slowly he 
entered the room like a man who had 
returned from some solemn scene. 

There was no bright joy in our meeting, 
some influence hushed the tone of our hearts. 

He touched my hand in silence. 

" Do you heai' that bell, Aline ? " 

" Yes, dearest." 

" Does not your heart suggest anything ? " 

" What, Shirley, speak." 

" It tolls for one from whose death-bed I 
have but just returned." 

''Not his?'' 

" Yes, love, for Vaughan Howard ; he died 
this evening with your name upon his lips." 

I turned away my face involuntarily to hide 
the tears that would flow. 

" Nay, do not conceal your tears from me, 
suffer them to flow, shed them here," and he 
encircled me with his arm, — " and may they be 
the last of sorrow that you ever shed I have 
wept to-night, Aline, by his bed-side. It 
was a strange position, but I forgot every- 
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thing but his words, Aline ; you had won a 
noble heart." 

" Shirley, I weep for him as for a friend." 

" I know your heart too well to misunder- 
stand the tears you shed. You would be more 
than human to resist an influence such as this. 
He is gone, and released from long suffering 
and bodily pain : I have much to tell you ; but 
now that you are mine, that no power can sever 
us, let us speak of these things no more at 
present ; we will remain here together till he 
is laid where he wished ; Aline, you are mine 
for ever ! " 

Death had united us, but it was not by this 
sacrifice that my spirit had ever framed its 
hope. But he slept in peace ; and my noble 
Shirley had soothed his dying moments, and 
tended him like a brother. 

Shirley was depressed for days ; the sorrow 
we had both endured had chastened and im- 
proved us. He had formed no notion of poor 
Vaughan, but that of a man prepared to assert 
his rights. He had found all so different. 

We were both glad when the funeral was 
over, it made us sad and mournful ; we could 
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not selfishly indulge our own delight in such 
a spot ; the very caresses I bestowed on my 
little one were softened by his memory, the 
songs I sang were lower, and my joy altoge- 
ther hushed. 

He was laid under the dark* yew where I 
had rested that day. Shirley caused a simple 
tomb to be erected to his memory, and when 
all was done took me to the spot. 

I am not ashamed to confess that we both 
wept over his remembrance. His sorrowful life, 
a career disappointed, struck on our hearts, and 
we stood there sorrowing, — the unconscious 
ministers of the evil that had befallen him. 

But it was a consolation to me to hear that 
his death was caused by that slow, lingering 
disease which once entered in never quits the 
frame, and that there had been little hope of 
his life even years before. 

That evening, Shirley drew me towards 
him. 

" Now, my Aline, prepare to listen to the 
narrative I have to tell." 

" I left you that morning with strange feel- 
ings in my heart, and did not go at once to 
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Howard^ but walked to and fro upon the 
beach for some time to prepare myself for an 
interview which I could not contemplate 
without anxiety. For your sake I was pre- 
pared to endure everything, since, had I cho- 
sen to dct so, I might have confided the affair 
to the hands of lawyers. But to spare your 
feelings, Aline, was the chief object I had in 
view. I walked about for more than an hour, 
endeavouring to realize to myself some idea 
of the person, with whom I was about to be 
placed so strangely in contact. £ fancied 
that perhaps I should meet a tall, dark, and 
fierce individual, who the moment he heard 
my explanation would assail us both with re- 
proaches, talk of the law, of recompense, and 
such considerations. I confess I should have 
been irritated at this, since it would have en- 
tailed upon us disagreeable necessities. Full 
of this conviction, of which I could not divest 
myself, I at length walked towards the cot- 
tage with firmness and assumed a stem, cold 
demeanour which was intended to accompany 
a calm, business-like relation of the transac- 
tion. When I reached the door, I found an 
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elderly woman seated on the threshold, her 
eyes red with weeping, but bending over an 
old fishing-net which she was engaged in 
mending. 

I enquired if Mr. Howard lived there. 
She coloured Yiolentlj, and then with 
considerable agitation answ^^, ^ yes.' 

" * Could I see him ? ' 

" * 1 don't know — 1 will go and see — he is 
ill.' 

^^ * Here, take mj card, and say that my 
business is urgent and important.' 

^^ I saw her glance at the card and then at 
me as she hurried away. 

" She soon returned curtseying, and saying 
that Mr. Howard would see me. 

" I ascended a narrow, dark pair of stairs,^^ 
such as you may imagine, andfoundhim in a bed- 
room, neat and simple, overlooking the sea — . 

" I positively started when I saw the figure 
of him, of whom I had formed such strange 
notions. 

"He tried to rise at my entrance, and 
faintly bowing, sank on his couch again ; ex- 
tended thus, he seemed immensely tall, his 
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cbeeks were sunken, his eyes large and lus- 
trous, a ghastly smile revealed his dazzling 
teetih, and the hand with which he waved me 
to a seat, was bony, wan, and white. 

" I felt inclined to retire. 

*• * I fear,' I said, * I have intruded at an 
improper moment.' 

** * Nay, pray let your lordship be seated,' 
he said, in a tone of winning softness, * I am 
far from well, yet well enough to listen to any 
communication you may have to make to me.' 

" I was silent for a few moments, for Aline, 
I must tell you all, even at the risk of wringing 
your heart with pain. Above the couch was 
suspended a crayon sketch of your face, in all 
its most youthful beauty, 

"He perceived the direction of my eyes, 
and an expression of pain passed over his face. 

" I quickly diverted my gaze ; but perhaps 
a flush, which passed over my brow, attracted 
his attention. 

" * That is the portrait of a very dear friend,' 
he said.' 

" ' I can • scarcely open the subject of my 
interview better than by telling you,' 1 re- 
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plied, ' that it is in connection with that very 
portrait, if I mistake not, that I am come/ 

" He turned upon me a glance of surprise. 

" ' Can you give me news of her ? Can 
you tell me anything of her — ^where she lies ? 
I have sought her grave, but cannot discover 
it. It will be kind in you to point it out.' 

" ' Will you promise to listen to me calmly. 
I fear you are too ill.' 

" * Nay, I have suffered already too much 
by her loss ever to know another real pang ; 
tell me then all.' 

" ' She is lost to you for ever.' 

" ' I know it ; why come to tell me what I 
know ? Does she not sleep in her youth and 
beauty, and will she not slumber evermore.' 

" ' Nay ; but there are other ways of losing 
a person,' I said, laying my hand gently 
upon his arm, ^ than by death ; she is not dead.' 

'^*What do you mean,' he cried wildly, 
* not dead — ^yet lost to me ? — ^speak ! ' he said, 
and he clutched my hand convulsively. 
' Where is she ? — what has happened ? ' 

" ' She is married,' I replied. . 

" ' Married,' he repeated, with great earnest- 
ness, * and yet bound to me ! ' 
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'* * She received the news of your death.' 

" ' My death !— oh, what mockery is this ! 
Who has cruelly tampered then with our hap- 
piness ? How, tell me how, was this. I am 
hovering on the brink of death — a few hours 
will set me free. I would know all, and how 
she has acted. I will then tell you more — 
you know V 

"*Well!' 

" * And you will convey to her my dying 
words ? ' 

" ' Most faithfully.' 

" He rose and looked upon me vnth such a 
gaze, that to my dying hour I shall never 
forget it. He scanned my countenance, and 
tried to speak, but his voice grew husky as he 
murmured, ' You, perhaps.' 

***Do not exhaust yourself needlessly,' 
interrupted I, diverting the question he was 
about to put ; ' I vrill tell you everything that 
passed from the time you quitted England. 
I myself have seen the course of her conduct, 
and know all that she has done. In the in- 
timacy of friendship, she has confided her 
story to me, and I am come to know what 
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arrangement may be made, so that none may 
be unnecessarily pained.* 

" ' Tell her,' he said, sinking back on 
his couch, 'tell her to fear nothing; the 
hand of death is upon me, chilling me 
even now. A few short hours are all that 
remain to me of life, and in them I shdl 
bless her name, even though surrounded by 
thoughts of pain. Tell her I have remem- 
bered her in sorrow and in danger ; that her 
image has hovered before me in an hour 
when no apparent hope of life remained ; that 
her beauty haunted me ever ; that her love 
hallowed every impulse of my heart ; wish her 
every happiness, and her husband is he worthy 
of her ? ' 

'"I believe so,' I replied. * I could not 
say anything else. ' He is devotedly attached 
to her.' 

'^ ' I would have seea her once before I die ; 
but it cannot be, and it would cause her 
pain — where do they live ?' 

" ' In — ; 

" ' Near her own home ? ' 
" ' Yes.' 
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" * I went there. I gazed on the spot, and 
saw the house shut up and deserted, and my 
heart was full and heavy, and I came here 
to die in peace, near where they told me she 
was laid. You will, perhaps, hear a few words 
from me that you may bear them to her and 
explain my long absence and silence. But I 
fear to weary you.' 

*'* Another time, perhaps, for your sake, 
take a little rest, and in a few hours I will 
return. You exhaust yourself.' 

'* * To live is impossible for m^, I know it.' 
*' ' Y^t do not hasten the approach of death.' 
'^ • I have no wish to live now,' and. Aline, 
I must tell you all; he turned a fond and 
sorrowful gaze upon your portrait ; then I left 
him, and returned as you know : he was more 
composed than when I had quitted him ; the 
trembling nervousness had disappeared. 

*^ ' I have a long story to relate,' he said ; 
'but I will begin it without preface. My 
father I never knew. There is a mysterious 
story about my birth, in which it is unneces- 
sary now to dip. I believe I am the child of 
some poor fisherman; an elderly gentleman 
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called Howard, ad^ted, educated, and ele- 
Tated me to the navy. He was kind in act, 
but seTere and cold in manner, and from a 
child had accustomed me to look upon lus 
niece as mj fatore wife; a girl every way 
distasteful to me. She was bad tempered, ugly, 
and deficient in ordinary sense. To her I 
made no outward opposition. Edith and 1 
quarrelled as children quarrel, played together 
and no care or thought of the future Altered 
my head. I was ambitious, and thought love 
a mere secondary consideration. I stored my 
mind with learning, amused myself among the 
fishermen, went to sea, came home, and in 
this frame of mind met Aline, as she has pro- 
bably told you. I need not expatiate upon 
the feelings with which she inspired me, nor 
those with which I now regarded Edith. She 
on her part redoubled her attentions in pro- 
portion as I repulsed them. Mr. Howard, 
whose name I bore, wished the marriage to 
take place at once. But by dint of strong 
persuasion, I contrived to defer it untU my 
return from the surveying expedition, which I 
was to accompany to the coast of , ex- 
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pecting to be absent four years, far firom all 
-commmiicafion. I left England with a new 
tie. I respected Aline too much to ask her 
to abandon her home. I wanted her to be 
bound in name to me, aad to remain with her 
friends until I could claim her, for mine was 
a strong passion of the heart. Poor Aline 
did not know her own feelings. She was 
stMued by my enthusiasm, and consented to 
my plan. I wrote to her twice on the voyage 

4i.om , the last civilised spot we expected 

to touch at. I never heard from her once ; but 
content with my hopes, went on the survey 
with the vessel, facing danger, and perils all 
made light by her memory. I need not dwell 
upon the details of our voyage ; on my return 

to , the only letter awaiting me was a 

large black bordered one, which I tremblingly 
opened. Imagine the sorrow that crushed 
me when I read it. It purported to be from 
her father, announcing her death, and that 
she, having confided her adventure to him, 
he relied on my sense of honour to suffer her 
name to drop for ever in connection with 
mine, since she had died, and left as a last 
3. L 
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request that she shoukT be buried at 



enclosiiig a gkxsy caA, whidi has never siuoe 
left the prednets €i my heart. For months I 
wand^^ about in a perfect gloomy deqiair; 
the vessel returned to England without me, 
and was wrecked, every one on board perished. 
I took no note o( time ; I wandered about, 
hiding myself for days in the woods liko a 
savage, calling on her name, and continnattj 
making one long mourning for her in my 
heart. Then weary ol this life, I set out and 
travelled hither and thither; I cared neither 
where I went nor how ; I threw mysdf into 
vessels without asking their destination, and 
often would labour as a common sailor, in 
order to drown my thoughts in employment 
Then four years more glided past, the suffer- 
ings of my body unheeded ; I took no note of 
them, and scorned them, and thus suffered 
my malady to increase. I saw the sun set in 
seas of blood, the ocean melted into gold, the 
saffron waves rise high, and fall quivering to 
their bed, shaking clouds of golden foam from 
their slopes. I slept beneath skies of azure 
distilling beauty through the air. I beheld 
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lands of loveliness expand around, and islets 
of marvellous richness. We threaded in and 
out between shores of rich luxuriance; we 
rippled noiselessly over silver oceans ; we be- 
held the clear dawn cast its white shadows^ 
over the waters. I saw all these things, and 
recall them now; but then I stood and 
watched, and the sun rose, and the day went 
down, the stars crowned my gaze above, the 
calm ocean below ; but it was the same to 
me. Aline bloomed before me in all the life 
of memory, and I could not deem her dead.' 

" *Then, far from the haunts of civilized man, 
I have taken this glossy curl from my heart, 
and have gazed upon it in the moonlight 
until it seemed to send forth sparks of light, 
and I have thought of it as a thing linked 
with the happiest portion of my existence. 
One day some one spoke of England, and a 
sudden longing arose to behold its white cliffs 
once more, to bask beneath its pale blue skies, 
to feel its clear breezes on my cheeks. I 
turned my course homewards with a heavy 
and a sinking heart, and wept when I beheld 
its familiar shores, and trembled when my 
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foot pressed the glittering sands. T went to 
London, passed from pleasure to pleasure^ but 
found none, — every thing was sickening. I 
went to look at her home ; it was shut up. I 
came here and sought her resting-place ; bat 
even that was denied me, and I stole bade 
into this room to die, for I feel my hour is 
near at hand, and now that hope is passing 
away from me, — ^you come and tell me that 
she lives, is married, and has forgotten me. 
How long did she wait ? ' 

" ' More than four long years.' 

" ' that I had returned then ! * 

" 'And she would not have yielded when she 
did, had not her father besought her to com- 
ply with his wish.' 

^' ' And why did he write to me, then ? ' 

" * He never did ; he neither knows you nor 
your story. ' 

" ' Then under what delusion am I labour- 
ing ? Who has done this ? ' 

'''One who has sought to blast Alines 
peace of mind for ever.' 

" ' Whoever it may have been would have 
deserved my bitter curse, were it not that Grod 
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has softened my heart and taught me to look 
to Him for peace and pardon through ou|* 
SaviouTj who teaches us to forgive our ene- 
mies. Leave me a little while and let me 
think.' 

^^ According to his wish I left him alone. 
His end was fast approaching : but of this it 
was better you should remain in iraorance 
until all wi over, since I did not 2h unne- 
cessarily to wound your heart. On my next 
visit, I staid with him, as you know, all night. 
He had short fitful sleep, and intervals of 
{>ain ; he spoke but little till this afternoon, 
then turning his gaze continually from me to 
the portrait, and perceiving that he still had 
something to disclose, I approached him. ' Is 
there any request you would have complied 

with ? ' 

" * None, except a few last words to her. 
Tell her that I would have seen her once more 
in this life, had it been possible ; that I would 
have taken her hand to bless it. Tell her that 
my last earthly thoughts are for her, and 
amidst her happiness ask her to recall some- 
time$ my remembrance ; apd, if her husband 



tnU permit her, to came md look onoe iqioo 

BIT gnwB.* 

^ ^ It shall be done,* I said solenmfy. 
^ He hM^Led wistfaDy iqi inlD in j £m». 
^* Whatrdadoodo joa stand in to Aline ? ' 
^I took his hand and pressed it warmly 

within mj own. 

^ ^ I am her hnsband and your fimid.' 
^ He tamed eren paler than his wonL 
*^ ^ And have I beoi ponringn^ tale €f lore 

into yonr ear, and woonding yon? Foi^ine 

me for it ? * 

** * Nay/ I said, still retaining his hand, 'it 
is I that should ask for forgiveness for having 
unconsciously deprived you of one you love so 
much, and of whom you were so worthy. I 
havo banished every feding but the desire to 
aid you. I forget that you were bound to 
Alino — ^forget everything but that your heart 
was able to appreciate her value.' 

" Tears rolled from his dark lustrous eyes. 

*' ' May Heaven ever bind your happiness 
together, is my last prayer, and bless you both. 
Iloach mo her portrait, place it on my heart, 
kneel and pray with me, and bear all my 
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words to her. You are too generous to mis- 
interpret my wishes. She loves you, and yet, 
if you deem it better not to speak of my love, 
if it will pain you, tell her nothing but that I 
am dead.' 

" ' I will tell her all,* I said, moved at the 
strange scene in which I was enacting a part. 

" He pressed my hand, leaned back quietly, 
and, faintly murmuring your name, all was 
still, — ^the breath hushed. This, dearest Aline, 
is all. Nay, I would not check one of those 
tears ; I am not so selfish as to rob the dead 
of their just tribute. There, my sweet wife, 
all will be well, the future shall dawn all 
brightly. Now listen to me. We will take 
a little trip abroad — we will leave dull Eng- 
land free for awhile, and wander over some 
scene that will recall the colour to these 
cheeks, and your happiness then shall create 
new smiles. We have much to be grateful 
for in the midst of our affliction." 

Shirley was ever thus ; self-denying, gene- 
rous, and noble. No other man would have 
acted as he had done ; and this was his conduct 
from whom I expected contempt and scorn. 



The next moming, to my suiprise, Herbert 
came, and brouglit me a fatket from St. 
Geofigtt, which he had promised to deliver 
into my own hand. In qoiet thankfulness he 
heard how all had ended. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

" All, Aline, is now over," wrote St. George, 
" I have seen your father for the last time. 
What matters it to tell you of a scene which 
was an agony to me, although he knew it not. 
We have parted, and between us rolls an im- 
passable gulf. I know not — care not whither 
I shall go. Death or life is the same to me. 
I have suffered — wept, I weep, even as I 
write; yes, hear and believe it: yet, rather 
than sacrifice one feeling of my nature, or 
bend my proud spirit, I have allowed this 
separation to take place. Why did he not 
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seek me in kindness, if, in reality he ever 
entertained so sincere an affection for me as 
that he professed? Why did he not ask 
from me an explanation of what were my 
sentimente tow Jds him 1 But I am ashamed, 
even while I write them, of these useless 
questions ; the fact is still the same, unalter- 
able and true. We are parted for ever. The 
world will say I deserved it — ^you vidll say so 
— he will think so. He, that says he loved 
me, will shut me out from his heart, and con- 
sent to hear others coldly condemn me, and 
speak, perhaps, slightingly of me— he will re- 
member no more. My brain will imagine 
contradictions, and I trace them here in this 
maddening hour, as they come thronging to 
my soul. Much as he may forget me now, 
or seek to do so, he cannot but think of me 
sometimes, and recall to his memory a 
thousand moments, when I suffered him, in 
secret, to perceive something of my affection* 
Aline, he knows not what he has done. The 
wild pulses of my heart, the strong impulses 
of my nature were moulding themselves into 
love for him. I confess I cared nothing for 
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him, when I married ; and, in sharing his title, 
and beholding myself mistress of his wealth 
and establishment, I realized the highest 
hopes of my ambition ; yet I learnt by long 
association with him, long contemplation of 
his character, to entertain for him, at first 
only esteem, a feeling which was fast ripening 
into love. But I had learned, in secret, to 
listen for his footsteps, and watch for his 
coming, to feel emotion at his approach, but 
to hide it ever. Why has he turned away 
fi^m me, and sent me back into myself to 
feed upon my wrongs and sorrows, to change 
my better feelings into pride. Yes, I loved 
him — I love him now while I write. These 
passionate tears that blind me as I seek to 
trace the words are for him, because I shall 
never see him nor hear him speak to me again. 
You will laugh to hear me talk of love — ^you 
will deem that of such a truthful passion I 
am now incapable. Let him never hear the 
story of my heart, from me he shall never 
know it. I have been a wild, passionate, 
wayward being from a child, treated vnthout 
rule or discipline, unthwarted, my vanity 
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flattered, mj self-lore kmdled. Ask joor- 
ielf what you would haTe heea in mj ]riace, 
and with sach an education. I wiU tell yoa 
one or two of the events of n^ life. Frcnn 
me you shall hear now what I woold once 
have died rather than confess. My revela- 
tion separates me still further from yonr 
father ; but I cannot think it will rob me of 
your pity. You are a woman — you have 
suffered— -and I know not even now may be 
sorrowing. Well, by the agony you have 
endured, do not judge me too harshly. When 
in the future you hear me spoken of as a 
gay heartless woman of the world ; too cold 
to commit sin, too weak to refrain from its 
temptation — when you hear of my beauty, my 
MmilcH, know that they are all hollow, that 
thuy hide a heart overflowing with its bitter 
grief, that tvill feel in spite of all the world 
oau aay— when you hear others speak of me, 
then aay one word, if you can, of sympathy. 

** Mankind in their respect for virtue are too 
prune lo lash themselves into the Nemesis of 
Uiosa who have sinned, or have openly set the 
laws which human wisdom has conceived in 
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defiance. They appear to forget the strength 
and depth of temptation ; and because cool, 
indifferent, and passionless, they have never 
been tempted to overstep certain given lines, 
or conventionalities, imagine that those who 
do so are weak, despicable beings, on whom 
they are privileged to look veith contempt and 
aversion. Whereas if they were to examine 
carefully their own hearts, they would find 
this condemnation proceeds not so much from 
a love of virtue as from envy, at not finding 
themselves in the conspicuous position, occu- 
pied by those who have distinguished them- 
selves by any act. How content, however, 
are the generality to pour on in the great 
stream that every century is consigned to an 
unopened urn, who make up the shadows of 
the light — ^who reflect the greatness of others, 
and contribute nothing to it themselves. The 
few shine like planets, eternal with the spheres, 
and though curtained like them by a day and 
a night — ^shine whenever we choose to turn 
towards them. Human life is a dark passage 
— ^there is so much of bitterness to be swal- 
lowed. But there is ffOodiaeYerj thing ; the, 



good and die beandfbl dune coetarml in the 
afiirs of diis wofM. We are so prone to fret 
oar ttres awaj in bopes^ iridioat acting, 
thinking, stirrii^ oorsdTes finr the pres^it 
These golden moments we haTe scattoned 
shine like diamonds on a shore, we may never 
reach again; jet had we not indulged in these 
reveries, what refinement ^onld we have 
gained. We should be better men and women 
did we act sometimes npon our secret im- 
pulses, and impart a little of their sweetness to 
our daily intercourse ; we are not proud and 
harsh in our lonely communings with self, but 
we are so in our actions towards each other ; 
we are neither sufficiently self-sacrificing, nor 
unselfish enough. The thoughts that are bom 
in so sweet an infancy, in the sacred warmth 
of our bosoms, are frozen by contact with the 
outer world, and like the breath that diffuses 
itself in icicles over a frozen land are con- 
gealed ere they are permitted to expand into 
action. Men and women know not what they 
do when they dash away the thoughts, the 
holy suggestions of youth, and descend into 
the cold vaults of materiality and worldliness. 
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Do we not in after life look back with regret- 
ful and embittered feelings to those unsullied 
days, and crush out the intermediate paxt of 
our life with bitterest agony ? do we not in 
the sorrow of a disappointed soul exclaim, — 
Would that I had made a better use of my 
youth, and not have perverted my nature and 
become proud, unbending and callous. This 
at all events I did, as you, Aline, know but 
too well, and my reward is to be Resorted by 
aU my friends. 

" Now, by the memory of your past happi- 
ness I conjure you to forgive me every injury I 
have done you, for there is still need of pardon. 

** I have to reveal much. Aline ; I know 
your heart well enough to feel that you will 
not tarn in scorn from this confession ; you 
will not close your heart against me, nor cast 
unmerited reproaches upon me. You are 
good and gentle; you have little to forgive 
yourself; then let that reflection lead you 
more freely to pardon others. Before I quit 
this world of feeling for my future career, I 
would tell you, while my pride will suffer me 
thus to unbend, something of the past, and for 
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it ask your forgiveness that should we ever 
meet again in this world, you may not wither 
me in your contempt. 

" Were you near me, I feel I could ever 
kneel to you as I should have done to your 
father, to beseech his protection, conscious of 
the immeasurable injury I have done you 
both. But it is now too late ; madness seems 
to fill my heart instead of love, my sensations 
are unformed and indefinite; I only know 
that I am alone in the room so lately trodden 
by your father; I behold the door through 
which he passed ; I see even now his gaze 
turned upon me, and I know that I was proud 
and silent when I should have recalled him 
and poured forth the long-hidden feelings of 
my heart ; have told him that when I affected 
to treat him with coldness, my warmest feel- 
ings were bounding to him ; that when I have 
turned almost contemptuously away, it was to 
conceal the existence of an affection I would 
rather have died than revealed, partly because 
to have made such a confession would have 
interfered with the completion of a plan of 
vengeance, with which I had mentally vowed 
no earthly consideration should interfere. 
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"When Lord Malvern had gone, I felt 
stuDned, and could not shed a single tear, 
neither thto, nor all through that night ; the 
tears came at length when looking over some 
cherished token of the past, I lighted upon a 
little note full of deep affection which your 
faAer had written to me while at lillydown. 
I pressed the little treasure to my lips, and 
wept bitterly. 

" This he will never know, and if he did it 
is too late to retract the fiat that has gone 
forth, spoken by his own lips and carried into 
effect by his own words, 

« My pride will return to me again, hum- 
bled by my grief aud despair a moment, and 
prevent me from succumbing beneath the 
weight of my agony. I shall rise superior to 
this trial, but every nobler feeling of my heart 
stifled, every sentiment that might have been 
fostered to good, banished. 

" But why. Aline, that should have been my 
friend and my model by your generosity, your 
affection, your purity, and simplicity of heart, 
do I weary you by these wUd ravings. Listen 
to the story of my life, 
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" You knew me as a child, and what was 
my disposition then, but you are unconscious 
how I might have been moulded into almost 
the perfection of womanhood by judicious 
training. I know now what I might have 
been. We were at school together ; it was 
there that my worst passions were fostered. 
Every one yielded to me ; I became passionate^ 
jealous, envious, and vain, and cordially dis- 
liked every one that was superior to myself in 
character or beauty. 

My education was precisely the contrary of 
what it should have been, and such is that of 
most girls brought up in schools, or at all 
events, such schools as that to which we were 
sent, — ^their impulses all bound in a wrong 
direction, their impressions are dependent on 
alternate pictures of good and evil. An im- 
mense amount of lessons are got through, but 
the heart is left uncultivated, the mind per- 
mitted to work out a dark and intricate way 
of its own, adapt itself heartily to the emer- 
gencies of life, and gradually concentrate its 
feelings in self. Nothing is done to widen the 
field of its reflection, to raise its aspiration, or to 
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inspire the heart with the love of virtue, of 
generosity, unselfishness, and charity. No 
beautiful subje^ct of thought is furnished, the 
ideas revolve in a circle of elementary know- 
ledge, dates and dry facts are the foundations ; 
when such a thing occurred, and when such a 
battle was fought, are useful instructions, 
doubtless, but how much more useful for 
their after life, to teach the way to self- 
sacrifice, forbearance, charity,- and mutual 
love; to impress upon the young heart the 
relationship of all men, our duties to one 
another, that the world is a wide world, 
where there is room for all, — but that we are 
beings whom Grod has rendered dependent 
one upon the other ; that our numerous wants 
which no one man can supply for himself, 
point the great truth, that to aid and love one 
another, is a positive necessity of our exis- 
tence. 

"But at schools such as these, it seems 
enough to instruct the form to move with 
grace, to harmonious numbers, to make an 
inimitable curtsey, to reply with tact when 
addressed by strangers, to embroider with 
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skill, to display a pedantic acqualntaDce with 
dates, to sing, to play, to paint. 

*^ If a knowledge of these things is acquired 
it is well. But however beautiful and attractive 
such accomplishments may render a girl, they 
are nothing vdthout that inestimable training 
of the heart, which teaches a woman to guide 
her feet through her often painful pilgrimage 
in this world. Many of us in that school were 
to meet again, to mingle in the same scenes, to 
frequent the same resorts, to cont^ad the palm 
of beauty in crowded ball rooms, and live in, 
and for the world. Such was the prospect on 
which we spoke and thought. No holy desire 
to be the centre of a home, to assemble 
round us the household gods that sit only on 
the hearth of those who live to a little world 
of their own, came across us ; no wish to 
be idolised by one heart, to lead little spirits 
up to Heaven and immortality; no sacred 
prayer came from our lips that we might 
faithfully fulfil our destiny on earth. No, our 
hopes were common : they were suggested by 
youth, vanity, health, and a boundless liberty 
inspired by the consciousness of possessing 
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"veealth. What wonder then if such dreams 
visitedour pillows, whenour joyous conversation 
all the day through was of the delight which the 
World and its hollow joys can afford. And it is 
for this that beautiful woman, with capacity for 
constituting the noblest ornament of creation, 
^s often, in the higher classes educated. It is 
to whirl in the giddy dance, to mock at the 
jhours of rest, to dispense with the glories of 
mom, to overlook the beauty and majesty of 
lature, to be ignorant of the loveliness that 
urks within the commonest landscape, to 
grace the private box of an opera, to receive 
others as gay as herself, to be linked with one 
who has not leisure to become acquainted 
vsdth her heart, to deny herself the sacred 
right of rearing her children, confide to strange 
hands what all her tenderness could not more 
than perform aright, to pass from the world, 
and be buried in pomp and grandeur. Is it 
for this that the thousand hearts that grace 
our halls and banquets are reared ? Too often 
—only too frequently. Noble exceptions do, 
it is true, occur, but the general rule is what 
I have described. 



"^ For iid&f ml all eienls^ in diat fiKshionaUe 
estab&aliiiient I was educatied ; m j beantf , they 
sakl, was to win me a noble alliance, riches 
and dbtinction woold be mine, and of course 
I shooM be ha^tj. 

^ When I retained home there wa&4lie same 
want of moral disc^ine. Mj mother was a 
weak, afibctioQale, and jidding character ; and, 
perceiTing this, I soon acquired a power oyer 
her which was essential to the unlimited 
exffl^cise of mj wiD. No whim id mine was 
left unsatisfied ; if attempted in the slightest 
manner to be thwarted, I had oolj to dis- 
play a fit of violent pasaon to accomplish my 
object ; since my poor mother became alarmed, 
and imagiued her only altematiTe was to 
yield. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

" At sixteen I was a tall and beautiful girl. 
It chanced that my uncle, a proud and haughty 

brother of my father, came to T He 

called upon my mother, and, seeing me, in- 
vited me to pass some time at his seat in 
Westmoreland. Anxious to be introduced 
into the circle which I felt convinced he must, 
from his position mingle in, I compelled my 
mother to suffer me to accept an invitation to 
which she was greatly averse, and, accordingly, 
accompanied my uncle home, and was there 
introduced to my cousin William, whom you 
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have since met. He was about a year older 
than myself, dark and forbidding looking, and 
extremely jealous in disposition. His father 
had already, on pain of disinheritance, be- 
trothed him to another, aad had also resolved 
in his will that if he married at all before he 
became of age, the fortune should descend to 
his younger brother, then a mere child. 

" We were thrown constantly into each 
other s society, and you may readily imagine 
the result. William and I became, or rather 
fancied we became attached to one another ; 
and, on his side, however despotic and cruel 
his nature, I believe his feelings were sincere. 
It was a wild ungoverned affection that was 
made up of selfishness, and in which each 
sought the gratification of their own vanity 
more than to please the other. I feared 
more than I loved him. He was so passion- 
ate ; our natures were so fiery that they 
kindled like sparks, and dreadful were the 
quarrels that took place between us even be- 
fore we had known each other many weeks. 
We separated, and would not speak for days ; 
such was our mutual pride. The end of 
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these scenes was always a reconciliation, made 
with tears, on both sides, and promises of 
eternal peace for the future, and sorrow for 
the past ; but, after a week's calm, we would 
break out again, until I determined to break 
it all off; for, I forgot to tell you, we had in 
our foolishness and childishness, made an en- 
gagement with one another before we had 
been acquainted a week. It had been made 
in secret, and a secret it was still to remain, 
for to have avowed it would have been to 
have incurred my uncle's lasting displeasure, 
and to have brought upon William his bitterest 
animosity. For a long time I permitted the 
tyrannical sway he had at once assumed over 
me, and was obedient to his smallest wish ; 
but this necessity for submission soon wearied 
me, and roused my pride, and I began to 
cool down in those feelings of enthusiasm with 
which I had regarded him. 

**One night we met, as we were accus- 
tomed to do, in a sort of half-ruined ter- 
race, that, battlemented with grey-stone, and 
overlooking a steep declivity, permitted a 
view of a river of considerable depth a 

3. M 
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long distance below; bj a clear moon I 
stole down to meet him, resolved on giving 
him his final dismission. I saw him there, 
impatiently awaiting my arrival, but leaning 
over the low parapet intent on maturing some 
scheme. I stood aloof from him in silence, 
pondering how I should break my deter- 
mination to him. He gloomily asked me why 
I had come to meet him if I had nothing to 
say. My anger was ready to be kindled ; I 
told him at once my resolve, and that I was 
quite ready to part at once, and set him free. 
Tlie impetuous feelings of my nature burst 
forth. I reproached him with his past tyranny, 
told him that I even scorned and hated him. 

" When I had uttered these words I al- 
most as soon repented of them, for, advancing 
towards me, he took both my wrists firmly 
within his own, looked steadily at me in the 
calm moonlight, and said : — 

" ^ St. Greorge, do you know what you are 
saying ? ' 

" * Yes,' I replied firmly, although in a more 
subdued tone, since the expression of his 
countenance alarmed me. 
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" * You do, that is, you think you do. You 
imi^ne that others like yourself take ties 
upon them which they never intend to fulfil : 
yet, hear what I say. I love you, and in spite 
of everything you shall be my wife : you need 
not utter a single remonstrance; either it 
shall be as I say, or I will, before your eyes, 
cast myself over yonder parapet into the 
riv^r.' 

« * Do it,' I cried. 

" • Well ! ' he said, * it is your wish and de- 
termination that this should be so ? ' and he 
mounted on the crumbling parapet. 

" The little tenderness that I cherished for 
him, combined with my womanly fears, made 
me beseech him to come back. 

" ' Not until you utter your consent : you 

have my life in your own hands.* 

* 

^' * Well, return, dear William.' 

^' In an instant he came, and, bursting into 
tears, I was a weak tool in his hands again. 
We walked backwards and forwards upon the 
terrace, we were all smiles and affection, we 
forgot the anger that had consumed us, and, 
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loving, or thinking that we did so, resolved to 
defy the consequences of our acts, and to be 
bound by a secret marriage as soon as we 
could arrange our plans. 

What matters it how all this was accom- 
plished. With a daring that even now startles 
me. We outstripped even Juliet in her hardi- 
hood. We contrived our scheme well, and 
were married without exciting the feast 
suspicion in any of our friends or acquaint- 
ances. The romance, as it is called of our in- 
terview, the certainty we possessed about each 
other's feelings for awhile amused and pro- 
duced between us a sort of calm which de- 
ceived us into the belief that we were happy, 
and it was with tears that my recall home 
was listened to by him. 

" On quitting him I was surprised at the 
relief I experienced at having his dark eyes 
no longer watching my every movement, his 
fierce questions no more hissing past my ears 
in secret, his rigid enquiries no longer made 
concerning the subject of my conversation 
with others. 

" I began to mix in society with a freedom, 
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and a license that made me sought as an 
agreeable companion and polished conversa- 
tionalist. 

" Our home was the rendezvous of all the 
fashionables of the place. 

" Lord Travers as you know was amongst 
them, and for a time paid me an attention 
which I construed into admiration. At first 
no thought of attracting his notice, except in 
the way in which I have sought to secure the 
attention of every one with whom I came in 
contact entered into my head. Every evening 
he came, however, he drew me more and more 
towards him, and, although I cannot tell the 
origin of the feeling he inspired, whether it 
arose from our utter opposition one to the 
other, the very antagonism of our natures, 
I, living in a state of delirium, for a time forgot 
almost my position. Soon a bitter regret al 
the step I had so imprudently taken over- 
whelmed me; I saw what station I might 
have filled if I had been free, and almost 
detested the cause of my want of freedom, 
since I was quite undeceived as to my feel- 
ings towards William, and perceived that, 
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instead of love, it was mere girlish yanity that 
had urged me forward. 

"You may imagine, therefore, my fe^ings 
when I received a letter from him annonncing 
his intention of payii^ me a visit, sinoe he 
could endure this pr(Jonged absence no longer. 
I told my mother that he was coming, and 
that there had been a foolish sort of engage 
ment between us in order to account for his 
fiftmiliar manner towards me, which, I feel 
assured he would take every occasion of dis- 
playing. She cared little for my amiounce- 
ment, imagining it was a thing I could shake 
off at my will. He came and took lodgings 
in the town ; it was with extreme diflSculty 
I could conceal his savage jealousy, which 
prompted continual disputes. He never left 
my side in our evening soirees, but absented 
himself for the whole day, and it was not long 
before I discovered that he was plunged in a 
career of dissipation, and was given to the 
frequenting of the lowest about the coast. 
All his enjoyment consisted in intercourse 
with the sailors and fishers about the beach. 
This helped in disgusting me with his cha- 
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racter. The struggle was still in progress 
when you came ; but the final scene took 
place a few nights after, when, having dis- 
covered that I was about to become a mother, 
I urged upon him the necessity, at any risk, 
of proclaiming our marriage. 

" He turned pale with rage ; and savagely 
cursing the unborn child, bade me disclose it 
at my peril ; and, while uncertain what course 
of action it was best to pursue, you awakened 
my bitterest jealousy by the impression I knew 
you had produced instantaneously upon Lord 
Henry Travers ; for, although I had lost all 
hope of securing him to myself, it maddened 
me to think that you should carry away the 
prize I could not win. 

" Marie, hitherto, had been ignorant of my 
story, and to her it was necessary to confide 
it. I therefore did so; and the wily and 
treacherous creature advised me to conceal 
the affair still a little longer, artfully suggest- 
ing the loss of my husband's wealth and posi- 
tion by a revelation. 

" I took her advice, and communicated to 
William my resolution to abide by his wish, 
at which he appeared content. 



'^ Too know die detank of kk deaA. bol 
jou do not know die relief h was to me, and 
bow much mj joj at mr nw i w red fre eduni 
over»ina«tered mj hoaor at kk ^addpn and 
unexfieeted d^mrtiire. 

^^Thcn came that seene betweeB mirsdf 
and Lord Travers in which, mged to madnpss 
by bis admiration of jon and his undisgnised 
prefarencOy I avowed mj lore, even befine I 
WM free from William. It is <Hie ot the 
incidents of my life I would £un finrget if I 
could, but I gave way to a momentaiy ebulli- 
tion, —without revealing that I was the wife 
of attothor. 

•* Willittm's death followed so closely upon 
tluH m to awukoD my regret that I had not 
(loforrcd tny avowal, since I could then have 
iHoro (jortainly hoped to re-awaken an affec- 
tlriri whicili I could before only have obtained 
a ruluru of by questionable means. 

" All tliat is past, however. Now coines, 
Alliu), my rovolation towards yourself. 

'• Al'tor uiy poor baby's birth, I had leisure 
1(1 look round for means whereby to compass 
\\\y rovinigu. You remember my long illness, 
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neither you nor my mother knew its origin. 
The shock I had received had hastened on 
events which I had by no means expected so 
soon. 

" I confess, when I heard the weak cry of 
my babe I longed to press it to my bosom ; 
but it was only a momentary impulse, — It 
had been cursed unborn, and now, by its 
recognition, it should not interfere with my 
future ambitious plans. 

*^ You remember that beautiful girl whose 
death-bed I watched on the night on which 
you accompanied me to a place where you 
anticipated beholding a far different scene. 

" That was my child. 

" Oh, Aline, you would have pitied the guilty 
mother's heart, in that hour, standing to watch 
the dying moments of a fair infant that, had 
I taken her long since and afforded her the 
kindness that should have been hers, might 
have lived and been a blessing to me. 

" I dared not give free scope to my grief. 
I dared not then acknowledge to you a* fact 
that could only have won for me your double 
hatred. 

3. M 2 
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** I had confided my cldld to Marie, who 
marrying soon alter, promised to teod it as 
lier own. I furnished her with sums of 
money sufficient to have supported it in afflu- 
ence. What became of these I never knew ; 
but it seems that, married to a man of die 
most dissipated character, the monej was 
squandered upon themselves, and the poor nn- 
happy child, through those long years, exposed 
to privation and suffering ^iiich it makes me 
shudder to look back upon. 

^* Iola*s death and the dreadful remorse that 
haunted me after that scene, wherein my lovely 
offspring which seemed by instinct to yearn 
towards mo, died, still rise up in my memory 
with ft crushing agony. 

•• Her blue eyes turned wistfully towards me 
whonover I entered the door, and faint smiles 
wn>nthod round those wan lips that had scarcely 
learnt to frame such a mark of delight. It 
\VAs in such moments tliat my proud soul was 
hunibleii% and a tenderness of grief over- 
wholnioii me such as I had never known. In 
ii}tu ruing from that chamber, my soul seemed 
to melt into softness towards the whole world. 
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" But I must proceed ; my hatred of you 
increased each day. I, through Denley, 
watched your proceedings. She told me every- 
thing you did — ^took your letters from your 
drawers; and even one day when you were 
asleep stole from you one of those luxuriant 
curls which you never seemed to miss ; since, 
having obtained some insight into Mr. 
Howard's history from his own letters, I 
completed it by enquiries about the neigh- 
bourhood. 

" I contrived to witness your marriage, 
although you saw me not, and your farewell 
in the vestry, and arranged with the woman 
at the Post Office to forward whatever letters 
came to me. I received two, and these fur- 
nished me with all the information I desired. 
To send Vaughan news of your death, to delay 
his return to England, to entrap you into a 
fresh marriage, to suffer you to realise a posi- 
tion of happiness for a while, and then to 
reveal to you your true situation, to bring for- 
ward proofe to your husband of what I asserted, 
was the plan of revenge I had designed, 
and how I carried it out, you in part know ; 
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fortune too appeared to favour me. The 
Hesperus was lost, and it was easy then to 
impress you with the idea that he had pe- 
rished. 

^'From the place to which the vessel returned 
I had been furnished with ample details of his 
movements, and everything promised me 

security and safety. 

****** 

'^Herbert Hazelforth has written to me, and 
revealed the knowledge you have obtained. 
Tell him a little of my story, and bid him 
spare his reproaches 



" You remember the visit we made to 



I then procured the register of your marriage 
by tearing the leaf from the page in order 
that, with your certificate furnished me by 
Denley, I might have ample proofs of your 
marriage in my own keeping, lest you should 
be induced to endeavour yourself to obtain 
these documents for the purpose of destroying 
the evidence of your marriage. 

" The idea of marrying your father dawned 
upon me after a conversation in which you 
accidentally alluded to the enormous wealth 
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he possessed, and his connection with the 
Malvern family. 

" To conciliate you in appearance became 
essential to the furtherance of my schemes ; 
it was therefore I assumed that gentle man- 
ner towards you, which you may remember. 

"I had every intention of disliking lola, 
but her guileless simplicity won my heart, and 
instead of hating I loved her, although I fear 
she perceived it not. 

*^My confession draws towards its close; 
what I have done besides you know too 
well. I have an utter recklessness in my 
heart now as to what becomes of me in the 
future. 

" Again, I must turn to the world for con- 
solation, and seek in its hollow mockeries a 
recompense for my sufferings. Think of the 
breaking heart that lies beneath the gilded 
surface, when * you hear of Lady Malvern as 
the gay and happy follower of fashion ; think, 
Aline, of the remorse by which my soul has 
been wrung; think in your joy, bending over 
the cradle of your child — ^think of the agony 
with which I hung over the deathbed of my 
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own unblessed and neglected giii, (tf the sor- 
row and self-reproach and homiliation I must 
then have endured ; and remembering all this, 
I ask Tou not to pity, but to mitigate your 
condemnation. 

'* Aline, when all is quite oyer-— when I 
shall have quitted England, you may reveal 
my story if you will to your father ; yet no— 
I change my purpose. 

^^ This excitement, this wild agitation must 
wear away my frame. When yoa hear that 
I have passed away, if he ever speaks of me, 
tell him how I loved him ; and then reveal 
what we might still have been to each other. 

" I go upon my way, solitary and calm in 
heart, with no sympathy — ^no friend, save her 
from whom I have so long turned. My 
mother alone of all who knew me has flown 
to my side, and pressed me to her bosom with 
all the undjring love that, innocent or sinning, 
she would have felt for her child. 

" She will accompany me henceforth. 

" Farewell, Aline ; may a future of happi- 
ness obliterate your past sorrows, and efface 
all memory of them from your heart. 
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" I would have looked a moment on your 
boy ; but I cannot ask you to see me. 

" Once more then, farewell : you will, you 
must be happy, since the good are thus re- 
warded. We all wish to be remembered, 
but I ask you, when, in the midst of your de- 
light, a vision of St. Greorge rises before you, 
to think of her as she is now — ^broken-hearted 
and suffering, or as what she might have been, 
and not as the world shall henceforth speak 
of her name. 

" With a weight of misery I quit England ; 
I would hope for ever. I have said all that 
was necessary of the past, the future shall 
speak for itself. 

*' Console your father — ^let him forgive me 

— bless you both. 

St. George Malvern. 
* * * * ^e * 

I would not suffer her to quit England 
without seeing her onc6 again. I begged 
Shirley to suffer me to go to her* The inter- 
view was a painful one, for I could not com- 
fort her. After an assurance of my perfect 
forgiveness, I parted from her convinced 
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that, if gentleness and tenderness conld afford 
her consolation, she would find it in the 
attention of her affectionate mother. 

Little now remains to be said about the 
personages that figured in my strange story. 
The reader, however, will not, perhaps, be 
satisfied, unless furnished with a brief out- 
line of their fates. 

Horace and Camilla were married, and, each 
time that I heard of them or saw them, it 
seemed that their happiness increased. little 
children gathered round them, and the smiling 
face of Camilla undergoes little alteration 
from time. 

Herbert and my father, united by the bonds 
of friendship and affliction, generally reside 
together, visiting us occasionally, and par- 
ticipating, as far as circumstances will permit, 
in our delights. 

St. Greorge went to Naples. Her career 
was precisely that we might have anticipated ; 
she sought in gaiety and excitement oblivion 
of her past suffering. I never saw her agaiii. 
Occasionally she wrote to me, detailing her 
movements, and enquiring about my father. 
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Every one looked upon and spoke of her still 
as a gay and brilliant woman of the worid, 
imagined that her separation from her hus- 
band was more his fault than hers, deemed it 
had cost her no pang, and, to the last, delighted 
in her conversation and society. 

Years passed — At length a letter came, 
but this time to my father. He never spoke 
of its contents but hurried away, and we did 
not see him for months, when he returned 
he was in deep mourning, his counte- 
nance marked by traces of deep anguish, 
and, with violent emotion, he told me she was 
gone. 

Yes, that proud and impetuous heart with 
its strange impulses and thoughts was at rest ; 
he had seen her on her death-bed, and the 
revelation she had made to him was one that 
excited his deepest sensation of pity. He 
mourned ever over the rashness that had led 
him to separate from her ; but it could not 
have been other than it was. 

Her name was never mentioned for the 
future, except with respect. My father s love 
was never quenched; and, in after years, 
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when in old age he breathed his last, her 
name was the last that lingered on his lips. 

Herbert still lives to cheer me with his 
friendship, to participate in every new joy of 
my life, and to endear himself still more to 
me by his virtues and sweetness of disposition. 

Of myself and Shirley I have little to say, 
except that never again in our subsequent 
career did a shadow darken our happiness. 
In mutual confidence we steered quietly 
through the path of life, chastened and ele- 
vated by the sorrows we had endured and 
witnessed. 

Little children assembled round us ; all de- 
manding our attention and love, and whom 
we endeavoured to train up, as much as pos- 
sible, to subdue their wayward impulses into 
perfect harmony. 

After all I had endured it was a sweet con- 
solation that I was enabled to look back and 
acknowledge that God had wisely ordained 
all things for good ; that every pang I had 
endured in Vaughan*s absence, and subse- 
quent reappearance, in my dread of the effect 
he might produce on my fate, were only 
so many deserved punishments for my own 
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early wilfulness, and rash imprudence : serving 
to convince me that, in this life, the only path 
to happiness lies through a strict observanoe- 
of its duties, on the display of candour and 
openness, on generosity to others, and perfect 
faith in, and reliance on the disposition of the 
Almighty Father, who day and night watches 
over us, and protects us from evil. 



THE END. 
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